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TR. IN THE WILDERNESS "| 


* Colonel Roosevelt Describes His: Travels, 
and Adventures Through: ‘Un-: 
explored’ Regions of Brea —— 





———— —— 
* velt. New. — — — | are 


T aid not ‘need (nie latest labor trom ‘CL Rovse-" 





velt’s pen to vindicate “nis ‘claim ‘as an ear- : 


nest, intrepid, and in exery sense of. the word =4 


» genuine naturalist. AS Executive and. politician “ 


the. Colenel » has had. ta: 


— 





continuous rightness. position and sthes 
soundness of his — ‘hye not, always been” 
universally: accepted as appa 
field in which he takes’ his holidays “he has ‘been 
able ‘to inspire confidence ‘unreserved; “the “River . 
- of Doubt” controversy ‘has ween ‘the only attempt: / 
“Of. any consequence ninde - to discover lack of 

ground for. that contidende; -and the indictment” 

went .up in very feeble smoke indeed ar the’ 


actual records were produced. — 


ool. Roosevelt makes no extreme Scientific | pre- 


tensions. He is first and foremost a naturalist. 
But he has the attitude toward Scientific phe- 
nomena that might be possessed by a sélentist on. 
3 holiday from the laboratory, who for. the who-' 
“ ment eseapes from that- passion for classification 


which: ‘renders | scientific research’ both “valuable : 


and unintelligible to the ‘layman. Yet with Col.” 
Roosevelt. the assumption of sueh attitude does 
not mean relaxation. of. attention and: indulgence in, 


flights of. fancy.--Col..- Roosevelt. makes few, sik 


guesses, he is obsessed ‘by. 0 thedriés; he is blessed _ 
with a power for minuté’ and. careful observ 
and he lets it go at ‘that: “When he. _conclud 
concludes in open-minded fe n._of. thi 
that he may not possess full he pee ass 
tion. 





= 





the Paraguay: * 
It has been contended, ——— —— 
whitetail geer has spréad<from’-Seuth yah 
—— I do not think’so; and the America 
btained furnished a probatile-refutation of * 
It. was ‘a, buck, and had just shed 


at the same time.as- in: the. north, and it 
appears that they are. grown 








as in the north. Yet, this variety now dwells in. 


That the — ve Immigrant, and 
that it. * not am ‘been 18 south America : —— 
enough to change Recor te en in’ ‘aceo 
ance with the — — brus⸗ A 
doubtless,very old resi nle-pave. clianged thelr their 


breeding ‘season, } 

fact that it conforms so exactly. in the ttehe for. 
its antler growth’ to “the iiniversal rule. — 
obtains inthe arctogeal. realm, where 

pecies abound and omisted. the fossil forma - 


many §) 
show that-they have tong 


But to emphasize in this. direction and to “quote 1. 
; passages such as the: above is to create a miss «‘}- 


leading - impression ~é eof: “Col. -Roosevelt’s book. 


“ePhtough the Brazilian, Wilderness ” is nota scien- : 


work; it is informal’ ,parrative, a chronicle of: 
‘adventures through ufiknown country. Many a“ 


“ schoolboy could substitute ‘for that preposterous 


favorite of childhood * Swiss Family. “Robinson,” ~ 
the Colonel's account ‘of “the. -“ River of Doubt,” © 
: cwith: ‘all the -hazards which. ‘attended that forty- 
“eight-day journey, Here. is- adventure enough. 
Here are accounts of days: “when the thermometer 
+ pegistered 104 degrees: “Fahrenheit, of days when 
drenching rains fell; here ‘are descriptions of all 
manner of difficultfes—impoasible po rtages, treach- 


erous rapids,’ fever, lack’ of food—ali- the. ‘misfor- . 
ute tw. 


tunes that: make. the: true explorers - 

talking about. This Rio. Burida, Ot, as the Bra- 
ziliafi: Government has since christened {t,: the ‘Rio 
Téodoro, was not very lenient. with the intrepid 
little party of men who attempted * to put it. on 
the map, It.“ canyons,” a5 we say in the West. 
It rushes between-steep cliffs, -w! ene, portage —— 
the banks is impossible and where ‘@estruction in 
the swift rapids is. almost @ certainty. Rivers. 
such as these have snuffed out the life of more” 


— criticism: “the: 4° 


ent.” But, ‘ini: - that’ = 4 


b> others 


than one éxploring party; in 1889 the Col; Telles = 
Peres expedition lost all but one ‘officer and two: 
“men in the attempt to descend one ‘of the unknown. 
.-tributaries of the Amazon; it is but recently that 
André lost two-thirds of his party while exploring 


; “Guana,” 


‘The ‘Roosevelt-Rondon party suffered, though 
nit survived. It takes a little from the fine flavor 
of, romance, to be assured that the most extreme 
dangers of the .wilderness,,.as far as animate life~ 
is concerned, are. fo..be-feared not. in snakes or 


_ Jaguars but in ants and gnats. Yet the periis of, 
these fairly insignificant creatures:eeem to have:-: 


«been impressed: upon-the, memory. of every. — 
~ American: explorer. “Tiere. are many “different 
“kinds ‘of mosquitos, : many of them bearers of dis- 
ease; there are gnats’ “which leave loathsome sores © 
‘as the Tesult of their’ sting; ” ‘there. are ants which | 
; devour.” shoe. eather: and heayy helmets. Col.’ 
Roosevelt seems to have had bad. luck with. hig 
» Clothing; by, the “way; ,once, in the: night, a cow 


——— .chewed: his. clothes: up, ‘and by the end 


of thé joumey thé insect: pests had riddied -what 
——— With holés and reduced. them. to tatters. 
ye On the- whole, it-must have been’ a pather dis- 
|. :.tressful-appearing little’ and jot ‘men ‘who stum- 
~ bi6G: that ‘afternoon ‘of April '15, into the ribber 
, Dlantation, ‘the first sign *< of “human life they had 
Seen ‘for “nearly seven weeks. | Col. Roosevelt re- 
t marks conservatively that * one was in reajly 
F puoyant health.” As’a thatter of fact, fever had 
‘brokeh‘out;’ one! of ‘the men had been claimed by 
” thé rapids, “and “fhe: ‘entire: party had had an added 
strain<by’ the-murder<of. wnether, of the men. The 
uS@olinel -himself-had.iwrenched his leg badly, in- 
». flammation "had ‘set. in; «Four of the canees had 
been Jost; from. time -to . time’ baggage had been 
pitched oyerboard ; the gimaradas were thoroughly 
disheartened, the entire party, had been living on 
. halt rations for’some weeks. 

““¥ét" through all thid Col. Roosevelt had found 
“opportiinity for ‘some amazing diversions, following 
« the trail of some ‘curious ‘bird; picking orchids, or 
> reading a bit. For: instance; |‘ 
opis reece cael 5 ithe Nem ond ger 
. had-not lent me.the.Oxford Book of French 
‘Tiapr the delighttur La "Pontatne. ‘he, delignttul 
x Bae ape Wa appalting Villon, Vi “ Guitare,” 
ak Velnore — — on the little girl 








“written—these and many 
ctUATSreee tae” mach, as I read ‘them in 
— net and. gauntlets;’sitting on a ine by an 
—⸗ iver-in. the 
‘ “These personal — enliven the account 
. Much, and- are~ wholly suitable- to thé informal 
style. ‘which the author,has adopted. While there 
-is ineluded in; the. volume an exact account.of this 
~ river Concerninig-which there hasbeen much ques- 
Aion, and painstaking.description, with maps and 
charts, there is also vast amount of running 
comment on a “nurgber of things which have noth- 
Ing to de’ with the Rio Téodoro or natural history, 
but which give tothe reader’a pleasant sense of 
“intimacy: ‘with thé Colonel’s trip. And occasionally 
there are sudden’ passages which reveal’a love:of 
~ birds and sky’ arid.” woods in June, and a quick 
power ‘of its ‘expression, interpolated curiously in: 
a7 a rather brusque style, For ‘example: 


‘The - little - white-throated sparrows 


a S ad Yor low, .: “Gear little verses about a 
S| ae eres 


- ——— —— and trilled on the rooftrees. It 
sim mg, 
northern whitethroat’s sweet and plaintive mel- 
and of.the opening bars of our song spar- 

ey ‘rows -pleasant, homely lay. 
t brought t back — of giorious April 
ws — ‘on Long Island, when through the 
and song sparrow= comes the 
— of-the meadow larx⸗ é 


ath of pine and balsam fir, where -sweet- 
‘ Trows sing from wet spruce thickets 
a —— brooks rush eget | the drenched “es 
~ Bwaving . alder boughs. 


sy ; Then Col. — goes right onto say: 


— from Ta piropoan ~ our eo 

up to and across the Plan -Alto. 
Summing up the Roosevelt- Rondon — 

fromthe” data, etfered in ‘the Colonel's account, — 


“Rollected; about some reptiles, ‘ba- 
tfachians, and fishes—many: ot these new .|to 
“selence, for the regions traversed had never been. 
_mporked ‘by the scientific collector. Tn addition, a 

-tiyer some 1,500 kilometers in Jength, whose upper 
“eourse*was known to no one, Was put on the map. 
‘And, lastly, Col. Roosevelt has béen°-able té add 
- one more excellent volume to a list which is al⸗ 





ready a praiseworthy record. 





THE GERMAN — 8 Bourdon. 


THE RED CROSS IN WAR: WOMAN’S PART IN THE 


FORTY YEARS AFTER: THE STORY OF THE FRANCO- 
H does the var look to the man in the 


the Firing Line,” chiefly composed of extracts 
from -léttérs written home—many of. them. to. 
their mothers—by British privates, 
real book of the war. 
simplest, in language at times so artless and BO. : 
terrible that the phrases of many a lettered mind 
would’ seem paltry in comparison, these plain | 
“men tell of the battle of Mons, of the long retreat 
to. the * shadow of the walls of Paris, and sig 
miscellaneous fighting. 


Amazonian forest. = - 2 
stable and the 


occupations : 


“and Welsh. Most of the men had not seen ser- 


and “a picnic — 


— ty. about the palm cabins and white-. - 
with “just a hint of our .. 


Striking: an average, 


urse: lay northwatd - 


the results are. — - Over, 2,500 ‘birds were : 








“THE WAR AN EUROPE.” 





Many Sook ‘and “Pamphlets Dealing with 


Various’ Phases of: the Great Cofiflict * 
— from Soldiers at the Front 


Béatrice ————— ithe inte troduction by Chari . 

in uction es 

Baroied E.P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. F 

WHAT GERMANY WANTS. By Edmund von Mach. Bas- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. §1. 





A SCRAP OF PAPER. By Dr. B. J. Ditlo New ‘York: 
George H, Doran Company. 50; cents. — i” 
OXFORD PAMPHLETS, 1914.. ‘The Germans: ir Exh- 


~ By Cc. RL. Wietonet, 
. -Fletcher. 


War, Ernest J. Trevelyan. = 
sia:"The Payohology p & Nation. By Paul —— 
F. B. A Nie and Treitschke: The — of 

Barker, 


organ and A. 
of Paper. " By Arthur wc. 
sall, M. A. Bacilli ana Bullets, By Sir William os 
Oxford University Press: -American Branch, 85 

—— ~second Street, New York. From 8 to 10 cents 


RELIEF OF SUFFERING. By 
ton. author of ‘‘ Woman in India.” 
H. Doran Company. . 50 cents: 


ry Frances Billing- 
‘New York: George 


GERMAN WAR, 1870, . By H. C. Bailey, with.an intro- 
— by W. E Courtney, LL. D. New York: 
- Doran Company. “50 cents. 


“trenches? . That is the question which 
the man in the trenches answers in “In 


Here is a 
In language always of the 












“The milkman’s helper and the village con- ; 
hostler—to name three of the 


represented—are not finding ‘it 
“ very pleasant ” to see their “‘ compades’ heads 


blown: off,” though at times they find_killing the |} 
-German masses to be “like shooting, rabbits.” 
One chapter is composed of extracts fro 
written sby’ sailors descriptive of the battle in 
-the North Sea. 





letters 


"The letters” are from Scotch and Irish, English 


vice. before, Some fought.the Boers; these say 
South ‘Africa in comparison was “child's play ” 
“Spion Kop was Heaven,” re- 
marks -oné!, A number of ietters are’ from 
weunded. ~Ifi almost every instance the chief de- 
sire fis> to get well enough to return : to the 
trenches.” = 1 got away with my left hand split 
‘and three fingers" blown to pieces. I had two 
., bullets takén . from my body on Tuesday, and I 
» tell. you I am in pain,” remarks one of the Ninth 
~ Lancers; as he goes on to hope for recovery that 
he: may fight - again. 

- Regarding the letters as a whole, it is found 
* that, certain, points are made again and again, 
that: some: ‘features have impressed many minds, 
it may be set down, as 
far as the testimony of — letters is conr 
Gerned, that, 

~a-S Horror ig ‘the math —— of this 
warto the soldier; no™ ‘one who has not been 


‘onthe firing ine. in 'Prahce ‘or Belgium can pic- : 4 - 
- ture, indeed* can” * seatcély. éredit, the appalli 


sights of: dead and wotindéd; the sounds of dying; 


——— cannot Mention that place (Cambrai) and-. 


close my eyes,” writes a Gordon Highlander; the | {i 
wish is. repeatedly recorded, “t hope: I may - 
never: see such 4 sight again”; thig ‘rar is far 
worse ‘than recruits thought ‘t wont: De; war is 
simply vivisection by wholesale without anaes- 
thesia at the time of operating, 

> a The Germans attack in masses, ang in the 
early part of the war (with which the letters. 
deal) the British fought them two and three, 
-even:.ten “to one;‘the masses opposite one soldier 















































































































}} - réaueracy in the world.” 
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Hi 
beges 


4& In the naval battle in the North 
Sea German officers shot their own men 
who sought to jump overboard from 
sinking ships; Germans fired on Brit- 
ish boats picking up Germam wounded; 
German officers refused rescue and 
went down standing rigid on the bridge. 
One. soldier makes the odd comment 
that it is found that men from the big [| 
cities can stand the noise of ; 


ty-four hours’ fighting 1,100 of 
mous regiment were reduced to five 
ficers and 170 men. A private 
Second South Laneashire tells 

that he crawled for half a 

dead. 2 ; 

Throughout the letters can be 
valor and fortitude and patience. The 
spirit of the British trenches is epito- 
mized by Corp. Sam Haslett in mention- 
ing ‘“‘a young tad of the West Kents’”’ 
who had run away from home and lay 
with a shell wound: “‘ He hadn't leng to 
live, and knew it, but he wasn’t at all 
put out about it." The dying lad said 
to. Haslett: .“ Mother and dad don’t 
know I'm here, but you tell them I’m 
not sorry I did it.’’ 5 

Few normal men of British descent 
will read this book without feeling 
thrilled that they belong to the same 
race as these fighters of the great war. 
Despite the ante-bellum cries-of “ Deca- 
dence,’’ Great Britain still breeds men. 

*,* 

In his book; “* Who Is Responsible?” 
Mr. Brereton declares that Britons must 
use as their battle cries for this war 
A fight to the finish” and “ Never 
agein.”” The nation will not stop the 
war until Germany is absolutely beaten, 
and this beating must be so complete 
that the danger of German militarism 
will be forever removed from the Euro- 


pean horizon. 
It i6 the Prussian tradition, starting 


five years that the empire has not a 
friend in the world outside Austria and 
Turkey. As to, the internal situation of 
Germany, the author's studies show that 
the vast mass of the-nation lies “ bound 


Free speech and free criticiam.are de- | 
clared to be impossible to 
Germans, and it is stated that investiga- 
tion shows the intellectual élite of the 
country-to be “little better than an 
academic garrison at the beck.and call 
of the Government. Even the schools } 
are schools of chauvinism.” Mr. Brere- 
ten finds that the spiritualism of Ger- 
buried: “under the 
materialism. Ger- 
Many is a selence-ridden State.” - 
Tt is as @ result of these conditions 
that we have “‘ the monstrous doctrine” 
that German civilization is not only the 
best, but that ft is Germany's duty to 
impose it everywhere, Germany fs a 


most prominent men im Germany. 
addition ‘to talking with men _of 
national fame, he also interviewed 
resentative men im various 
fields, manufacturers, bankers, 





teal llntt 





record as to the writings of Gen. von. 
Bernhardi, who has been so generally 
accepted in the United States and Great 
Britain as the spokesman for Germany. 
Dr. von Mach declares that von Bern~ 
hardi's “ Germany and the Next. War,” 
which has been so widely quoted, “did 
not voice the popular sentiment of Ger- 

He asks why von Bernhardi's 


As to “What Germany Wants,’’ the 
title’ of his book, Dr. vom Mach cata- 
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SONGS FOR THE NEW AGE 


SONGS FOR THH NEW AGB. 








The bravest book by the author of THE SKY 
"—a dramatic story of the scouts of the 
West Mounted in a savage Indian up- 
the Tove; the freedom 
—— —— 
Connor one of the most beloved among authors. 




















wont 
























book stand where any evening you 


‘ + ; King Edward was : 
} - 7 _ 1 
: : of straining to ascribe to “ Mary 5 — t a ponte — 
Pa” am importance of which that , t made lom frequent visits in 
| - inmocent. Some notion of the strain | ' friends. In he went to Paris, 
and Acted can be gathered from such » strangely | prehensive History of England | auring his first Continental tour since 
| : this: ' reaching the threne. This visit was re- 
: ‘turned. by President Loubet shortly 
: | these visite prepared the way for the - 
| entente cordiate, concluded by ‘ 
f downe and M. Deleassé, then 
Minister and now one of the strong- 
est men in the present war cabinet, on ~ 
; Mary April &, 2008. * 
| New York: Mitchell Kennerley. 60 cents. Jane's Pa” on its arrival in town could the days of ancient Britain Of the terms of this understanding, 
| HE only shadow that dims the | hardly say more without fear of being down to the Home Rule situation im [| ome of the most important. diplomatic 
| welcome to the book shelyes of | Struck dead at hie task. Ulster in 1914; of the expansion of the —— ap hon shaper Petre: 
<i ¢ Both of these plays have been pro- | domain of the tiny island kingdom of —— 
Romance” is the regret that | 4.4 ¢pnis is not true, es far as mem- 50,000 eles tS tn erates The British agreed to 
i it was not ready in some reading edition | ory and the title page serve. to indi- we ——— —— 
| when that extremely interesting play ant ee Sr of 18,663,000 square miles—about one- —— — — 
Ea — Shelaon was firet gucea | acts by Edwin Arlington fourth of the. globe’s land surface—and turn for an assurance the 
Bag From this play as @ sample, it is to be | of 426,000,000 persons. The author eet Tee ene alter 
} in this city, now. more than eighteen noted with: regret that so interesting a | brings the history up to the very min- ante for fixed thine tor 
i} months: ago. It should have been om | poet.as Mr. Robinson should in the dra- | ute, recording the repeal of the exemp- | drawal of the Bri and 
| sale in the lobby of Maxine Elliott's | matic form be ao halting in his utter- | tiom clause of the Panama Canal Tolls to, allow them & freer hand im 
i} ~=when the first posters of ‘Romance | =2¢e His play ts tantalizing. It hes | bill on June. 12 last in his discussion revenues. Egyp 
1 all the puckered brow and portentous } Of the relations between Great Britain The. entente cordiale was jater ex- 
were bedecking the boards and barrels manner of hidden. meaning—but the anil the United States. > er —— — ss 
Jor the five * meaning remains hidden even after a The book is written in a clear, direct | Wrance ana — a counterpoise 
j In the lebby of the Kingsway Theatre | most attentive style that makes easy reading; the facts | to the triple alliance of Germany, 
tn Great Queen Street, London, a play- | There is all the suggestion of en.effort | are well presented; every Austria and Italy. 
i — at symbolism which may be and doubt- | crammed with information, without pad- The author goes on to point out that 
house distinguished by the tenancy | joss has been defined as the art of reve- | ding and without the lengthy Baward the could ac+ 
jj, of Granville. Barker, there is a little | lation concealment, But it ia diffi- | tions and moralizings which are the | complish “very little” 
| 
| 








wants a straightforward recital, com- 


The latter 4 
consequence of the. ots 


oe 4 


j bound copy of the play occupying nes. To read “ Van Zorn” is to ex- || Dlete yet reasonably brief, of the story enormous at 
the house at the moment, but nearly all | perience the baffling’ sensation of | of England. —— —— and 
the published plays by watching s play from the backdrop in- | The typographical arrangement is | Sought fo spread’ bevend te mea 
authors. This is an established institu- | stead of from the first row in the or- | ®uch that topics can be found with ease. cmd Fenen the fact that Great 
= tena oo ho ge af i : 








< ause he not because it is trivial but i. re 
that the producer who seeks to appeal |" literally—it fs not all there. : 4s Prof. Cross explains in his pref- | ‘tions. 

to intelligence will find the Gourse .|~ rt is agreeable to turn to ‘The Little ace. particular stress has been laid | Although the suffragettes have not 

easier as the theatregoers of his com- | King,” a moving one-act play by Witter | Upon those features which should be yet attained the goal they seek, they 

I munity develop the habit—for habit it | Bynner, ‘Tie text is verse, its story a | Of peculiar interest to Americans be- have cause to feel grateful for the con- 

* | —— — chapter in the immense volume of ro- | cause they fundamental Ameri- | dition of women today compared to that 

- fH ‘Mr. Sheldon i» en American play- | mance and pathos which has been built | Can interests, aa the origin and | % & few decades age. The author 

| oat casket cae an and te still Bufl@ing around the wistful | development of |the American common | #88: 















the pseudonym “ Junius Jay;"’ and the 








$2, 
ment. is sturdy and appreciative and the exception of Canada and parts * —* hing 
ship, but whose chords and philosophy “ ‘Phe Little King’ te vividly dramatic, | Of India, the greater part of the empire Sinko the "a the century, 
‘ are of the g tion that produced Sar- ‘ was only acquired or settled during the hewever, their has ap- 
dou and Dumas the Younger. It is a last century. education Bey 4 opened 
Play marked not only by Mr. Sheldon’s Open-Air Politics To Edward VII. and the Mar- women were —— to 
quis ) 
the side, for~ at 
; entente cordiale leges for women, and N 
“Romance” reads well: Perhaps it . . —— : 908 with France, later expanded into the ham, had founded at Cambridge, 
woman suffrage, contained in a ; In 1887 was 
“ eames on taflecti tay senku ae | Volume entitled “Open-Air Politics,” bas had so mo- | opened in the new House of. Com- 
's own ⁊ mentous a-part in the present . ns. 
once so simple and so suggestive the The author of the volume hides behind war mo’ 






























































“printed words used to indicate the frac- e 
— 8B— The. — Peieanta = cea a < 
* publ: play, by the way, is. dedi- an 7 5 
ested per ye Taw Sel | we saat g'eoe'uar sens] | Full of Plot and Counterplo 
Keane, to whom Tigers ae owes. | fame.”” The views the author. presents : t 
much, but certainly not more than, she | appear im the conversations of a number ‘ a 
awes him. * of imaginary persons who are supposed : 
* The selection of “Mary Jane's Pa” | to be assembled for a Summer outing in 
by. Edith Ellis as the twelfth volume | 2 camp in the wilderness. (Houghton Leading 
of the Modefn Drama Series is at once | Mifflin Company. $1.25.) o Cha 
@ curious and a pleasing one. dt is the racters: 
recognition of substantial value in : 
comedy that was most entertaining * Book of Small Houses William W. Blith- 
its performance by Henry B. Dixey An illustrated volume entitled “ The ers, an American 
and which has the specific virtue of a | Book of Small Ho *” contains pict- is _ 
flavor which, while as unmistakably | ures and v residential edi- millionaire. 
American as “ Queed’s,” for instance, | fices that have been erected in various 
ip produced as independently of local | ‘sections of ‘the country at costs run- Lou Blithers; his 
tags or types. It possesses, too, the evi- | ning from $1,500 to $10,000. Included in if 
dence of a robu charniing fancy in | the volume are articles by Elna Har- wire, 
the conception of Perkins, Nabal | wood Chariés E. White, Jr., % . 
—the Indiana species of Paragot who | and Mary W. each-of whom has Mand Applegate 
comes back in thé-end to Mary Jane. had extensive in house plan~ Blithers, ~ their 
The introduction, which:i# shyly with- ' ning. . Gfacmillan Company. 50 cents.) 
* — daughter. 
The modern woman - }] Traxton King, 
: oy : (uncle of the 
is the subject of the sparkling new com- ———— 
Scenes: stark). 
JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS _- daughter. Ata private estate in the Cats- * 
1 s. j 
‘AND SO, THEY WERE MARRIED. Couriers, Finan tn New York — gg 
— — — ciers, &c. On board S. S. Jupiter in mid- ~ Officers, &c. 
Satirizing the conventional view of marriage ocean. * ‘ \ 
- which involves the subjection of * —— 
and bristling with the present adv — POPE: } — 
A charming love story which ends with a big and 
surprise. 
Ask the Bookseller 
Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY new York 
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Ite Various Phases by Kadinsky 


‘and Others 


THE ART OF SPIRITUAL HARMONY. 
Wassily Kandinaky. Translated 


— means of lines and : 
-nations independent of. representation, 
the same effect as harmony and rhythm 
- in maste produce upon persons who are. 
truly musical. Picasso's admirers also 
‘ call hima “ -yisual musician.” : But Pi- 
casso attempts to carry. water. on both 
shotlders, and endeavors to harmonize 
+ o@rtaim. items of - reality, a -number,.-a * 
button, a few capital —— with a sur- 
» Founding. aura of-angular projections. It - 
+ is something like imitating a dog's bark 


2 


-{t or the breaking of a plate in sound, and 


on TALKS WITH RANGER: By ley 
‘usted Bell. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1914. 

— By_George T. Plowman. New 

Jo John 1a Company. 1914. 


ANY books are written about 
paintings, sculptures, buildings, 
pottery, woodwork, muséums; 

fountains, formal gardens, &c. Almost 
no books are written about art. It is 


“interesting therefore to find in the Hat 


of recent works two at least that come 
clearly under the more general classi- 
fication. The first,. taking them in or- 
der of importance. is Kandinsky’s “The 
Art of Spiritual Harmony,’ the trans- 
lator’s equivalent for “Uber das 
Geistige in der Kunst,” the work ia 
which Kandinsky, leader of the new art 
movement in Munich,,cheerily attempts 
to write down his vhilosophy.. Whether. 
he succeeds or not must be left to the 
judgment: of philosophers. He- does, 
however, make perfectly~clear to even 


‘the most casual reader what every artist 


of the slightest importance knows—that 
art is not mature or imitation of nature, 
that it is constructive and springs from 
an inner necessity for expression. He 
gces farther than most artists, in de= 
claring that-in a work of art ‘the more 
obvious the. separation from naturé, the 
more likely is the inner meaning to be 
pure and unhampered.”’. .This ts the 
essence of Kandinsky’s singularity. “He 
is 30 much impressed by the freedom of 
art from any obligatory subordination to 
or connection’ with nature ¢hat he has 
attempted to work outa method by 


which painting .can get spiritual values” 


into the mind of the observer without 
leaning upon the ¢lement of representa- 
tion. This is what he says: 


A painter who finds no satisfaction 
in mere representation, however artis- 
tic, in his longing to express his in- 
ner life, cannot but envy the ease with 
which music, the most non-material 
of the arts today,.achieves this end, 
He naturally seeks to apply the meth- 
ods of music to his own art. And 
from this results that modern desire 
for — in painting, for mathe- 
matical abstract construction, for re- 
—— a ef color, for setting color, 

motion 


He adds, and those who havé thought 
of him as an unbalanced ‘‘ modernist cig 


should note the sanity of his conten- | 


tion: 


This borrowing of — by. one 
art from another can onl uly 
successful when — app 

owed me 
but fundamental.” 
first how another uses Its methods, so 
that the -methods may afterward_be- 
applied the rower's art from the 


pow: application of every 
— but that that power must be 
developed. 

Filled with the picturesque correspond- 
ences that spring prompfiy to an art- 
ist’s mind, verbose but in no “manner 
outrageous or even ecdentric,.the book 
is one to be-read quite simply, as one 
might. read the letters of one musician 
to. another, getting intuitively ‘at the 
thought -back of occasional: technical 
phrases. That is the way ‘the autho- 
would like to have us’ approach. his 
pictures also, which is not so .easy. 

Mr. Sadier, in his preface, makes it 
somewhat easier by drawing an.inter- 


esting parallel between the art of Kan- 


dinsky and that of Picasso. He says 


- that- Kandinsky: is “‘ painting music.” 


That. is, he has broken down the bar- 
rier between. painting and. music, has 
isolated the pure emoticn that-we call 
“ artistic emotion,’’ and has. succeeded 
in producihg upon some minds, at least, 








—have you.read 
GIDEON’S 
BAND — 


A TALE OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI 


e 
AMlustrated. $1.35 net; postage extra. 


> then proceeding from this realistic rep- 
resentation “to the abstract forms ‘of 
musiec.; In.other words, he is. trying to 
make the best of two worlds, while Kan- 
dinsky is content with searching out 
the logical analogy between color and 
sound: between Une and rhythm; 
* Phe second book to.be dedicated to 
pure art is by a critic, Clive Bell, and 
indicates how far the educated modern 
critic has come toward apprehending the 
artist’s passion for*significant form. He 
has passed far by that stupid stumbling 
block of the subject in art. He has 
parsed that question of Hkeness. He 
has arrivéd at an artistic standpoint. 
Of representation he says: “ Let ‘no one 
imagine that représentation is bad in 
itself; a realistic form may be as sig- 
nifieant in its ‘place as part of the 
desigh, as an ‘@batract, But if a repre- 
séhtative form: has value it is as form, 
not as ‘representation. “The “represetita- 
tive element ina work of art may or 
may ‘not. be harmful; always it is ir- 
relevant, For to appreciate a ‘work of 
art we need bring with us nothing from 
, life, no “knowledge “of fits: ideas and 
raffairs, no familiarity with its emotions. 
Art transports us from the world of 
{man’s ‘activity to. a world of acsthetic 
(eXaltation.~ For a moment we are shut 
off front himan Interests, our anticipa- 
tions ard memories are arrested; we 
are lifted above the stream of life. Tho 
pure mathematician rapt in his. studies 
khows a state of mind which I take to 
-be sim‘lar if not {dentical.- He feels an 
emotion for ‘his speculations which 
arises from no perceived relation bé- 
tweén thém and the lives 6f men, but 
springs, inhuman or superhuman, from 
the heart-of an abstract science.” : 
So far Mr. Bell is on secure ground. 
When he comes to particular instances 
most of ‘his readers will gasp. It is not 
improbable that he meant his state- 
ments to produce that effect. He di- 
vides historic art into slopes, and by a 
slope he says he means that which liés 
between a- great primitive’ morning, 
when men create art because they 
must, and that darkest hdur when men 
eonfotnded imitation with art. Giotio 
stands on one peak from which we slip 
downward. toward the Classical Re- 
naissance in which flounder Correggio 
* Michelangelo. He writes: 

~The sixtéenth century produced a 
race of artists peculiar in their feel- 


bat most, 
it finer descriptions Ga‘e rarely been 


It cree —* this insensitiveness to art ‘of a 
kind that does not reveal its significance 
by meats of the formulas he has learned 
that .Mr, Bell .shows ‘his lack ot the 
deep insight often called tolerance which 
marks the highest order of mind. The 
arch rebel: Kanditisky is more at oné 
with Michelangelo than Mr. Bell, 

When an artist of experience talks he 
is apt.to say something. He is like a 
bust man, opposed to sentimentality 
and sure“of his own mind-on the sub- 
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Ranger, which his interviewer secured 
with the avowed intention of-using them 
for publication, probably suffer .some- 
* What from the painter’s knowledge that 
‘é was talking for print, miss somewhat 
‘the casual ¢ase of untiampered’ Inter- 


meoing —— problems, someé.of it 

t and. the 
‘ast, no — ait make the most di- 
rect appeal -to the general. public. 

In the chapter on. the restoration’ of 
p:ctures Mr. Ranger is not happy about 
museum methods. “ Museums,” ~ he 
says, “‘seem to have a knack of doing 
the wrong thing,” an he points to 
Turner's “ Slave Ship,” which he once 
knéw' as a “ sumptuous and raner lurid 
piece of color,” and which is now “an 
incongruity which sets your teeth on 
edge,”. owing to unskiliful removal of 
the varnish; to the two ‘Rembrandts, 
““Dr. Tulp and His Wife,” -in.the Boston 
Museum, and to various. pictures in the 
Metropolitan Museum which have been 
spoiled for him by. restorers. He then 
turns to the backgrounds against which 
museum pictures are hung and finds 
them cheerless. On the dccasion of the 
Whistler exhibition at the Metropolitan 
Museum in 1910, with ‘the walls covered 
with cheesecloth;.he found the dark pic- 
tures looking far heavier and @arker 
than they really “weré owing to this 
strong’ contrast, the beautiful “““Bos- 
nor” being almost unrecognizable, and 
when Mr. Frick’s Rembrandts - were 
shown at the Hudson-Fulton exhibition 
the gray walis spoiled, for him. the grays 
in ‘the pictures that. “ flickered « and 
trembled through the golden tones. en- 
veloping them” when they hung on the 
walls oftheir owner's: house. 

‘As an artist he keeps to the old closé 
union between ‘art and ‘nature, which 
the pukiic find easier to understand 
than Mr; Karidinsky's ‘independent. at- 





art was Biven to make us love 
things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to 
see. ‘ 


For Browning and Landor aud Mr. 
Ranger art is still the handmaid.of nat- 
ure. : 

Mr. Plowman in his book on etching 
and. other graphic arts confines -him- 
self to-a narrower field and discusses 


oughness that will make Many of the 
pages interesting. to ¢ven the expert 











PERCH of 
Te DEVIL 


= GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


uthcr of “The Conquerer,” ele. 
= you know Ida Compton? 
Mrs. Atherton’s new heroine. 








is one of the women, of 
American ‘fiction— 
_“One of the strongest, most 
Consistent, “most. carefully 
le women characters _ 
which the last half_cen- 
tury can boast: "~The Book- 


mani”. 
At ail biekodllivs. 





jects that-interest him. The public no 
longer expects poetic: vagaries * from 





‘ etcher. 


/ preparations. for... the. plate, 


~ country and 


titude. Browning was quite sure that. 


chiefly technical methods with a thor- 














of real life in one chapter of 
in a dozen ordinary novels. 
get_more 





inspiration and more feal' good every 
—— it, At any book store, $1.35-net. By — 
Coupe... 


l r fall 
vealed ix Ricigwcll Collum’c reasance of « paitonaire Wheat 
* king. The biggest book Cullum has written. Theré is more 


“The Way of the Strong” than - 
It is 9 book from which you & 
time you~ ⸗ 





hie. author stresses. the 
that_techniéal facility is 
one is not first an artist,.and 

benetit of the careless beginner. 
upon. the necessity of constant 


at ne 
avail if 
- For the 
insists. u 

“and —— arul nde epoca 
ing is ———— The second part 6: 

; the vi is given—up- —— 
of mate —— ipes_for pets baths and 
hints. for 
printing, ec; « Interest: in = the -graphic; 
arts. is increasing so rapidly in‘ this 


are ‘so few_that the book should- meet 
with an enthusiastic welcome - 
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THE CALL vr. THE STARS 


THE ¢ on GF THE STARS. ..By John R. 
Ki G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50, 
While — from being elementary in 
‘the-usual sense-of thé word, Mr. Kip- 
pax. has written with such simplicity 


and cléeatness that his book may truly. 


be called a.‘ Star and Planet Book for 
the People.”’ He asstres his readers 
that for the amateur star gazer par- 
ticular interest will-attach to perhaps 
not over 300-easily identified stars, and 
then furnishes, by way of-introduction, 
an account of the night skies of Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, and Winter. Many 
interesting -facts are given about the 
earth and her great day and night il- 
luminators, while. each of the planets 
is excellently described. 

Throughout’ the teok extracts from 
ancient mythology are largely ~ used, 
while numerous quotations from. both 
ancient and modern poets together with 

bers of ¢ Hient photographs and 
up-to-date charts and didgramis help the 
reader, to @ closer knowledge of~ his 
subject. 








The Mother in ‘Education — 


A. book by. Florence “Hull Winterburn 
entitled “ The Mother in Education ” is 
intended to serve as a manual for moth- 
ers who undertake to give their children 
home .teaching: It -presents: a practical 
plan for mentai training and character 
building easy to urtiderstand and put in 
use, (McBride, Nast“& Co. $1.50.) 
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Boys and Girls 


is a really interesting book 
for boys. It is “An American 
’ Crusoe,” by A. Hyatt Verrill, 


with excélient-text Miustration: of tropi- 
cal life and less interesting full-page 
Pictures. - (Dodd, Mead & Co., $1.25.) 
‘The book is described on the title page 
as- being “ A Record of Remarkable Ad- 
venurés on a Desert Island with Only a 
Jack Knife.” _The author of the book 
in a natural history expedition in the 
West Indies camped for several weeks- 
upon the little-known island which he 
has made the site of the adventures of 





Trade Wind Key, the “ desert island ” 
which he describes, actually exists and 
the flora and fauna as he has described 
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would be only teo glad to go 
A solid and interesting beck of 687 
pages is “The Story of Our Army for 
Young Americans,” -by Willis J, Abbot, 
with illustrations from olf prints and 
photographs. (Dodd, Mead & Co., $2.) 
It is a history of the defenders of the 
country from Colonial days and the- 
Revolutionary War to the present time 
peace. “It is well written and the 
gtown-up boys who ‘know more about 
the subject matter will also find it 
interesting. ‘““In ‘the Trenches on San 


Cameron Turnbull, with soft-toned fllus- 
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books, {Desmond Fitzgerald, $1.) It is 
made up of stories told by “ Flip,” little 
Lisa’s name fer Philip, to Mother Dear's 
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CHEER UP, EVERYBODY 





make them that sliape when they are se 
much ‘harder to handle?—is." The Jessie 
Willcox’ Smith- Mother’ Goose." (Dodd; 
Mead -&-Co.,..$250:) - The iMiustrations, 
black and white in the text and full page 
in colors; are very charming, as they can- 
not fail to be -by this artist; particular- 
ty the Tirst one of ‘the “ baby in the tree 
top.’ A real..mother goose and her -lit- 
tle white goslings ‘adorns the inside 
cover ‘pages. There ‘is an interesting 
historical note preceding the rhymes.- 

“ Patty’s Suitors”’ is another of the 


(Crowell, - $1.50.) 
Crowell are “ ‘The Boys of Hast Marsh,” 
“two groups of ‘boys from preparatory 
schools on the New BHngland coast, by 
Fisher Ames, Jr., and “In the 

of La Salle,” by Percy K. Fitzhugh, 
@ lively Boy Scout story, with many 
adventures and amusing experiences 
with moving-picture men. (Hach $1.25.) 
A Western story is “Scarface Ranch; or, 
‘The Yo ers,” by Bdwin L. 
: adventures are 
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Have you read The 


NIGHTINGALE 


By ELLENOR STOOTHOFF 
are talking about. ~ 


From a review of, the season's besi 


of the excursion into the world 
of awife.and mother who feels 
the need of a change and who 
gets it with great rapidity and 
in many vaneties. Her pros..- 
cedure is i , and rad- 















* A REPLY TO BERNHARD! 
AND PAN-GERMANISM 
WHAT GERMANY 
WANTS 
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Suppose you knew 
you were to be cast. 
on alonelyisland— 


and would have to 
spend the rest of your 
life there. . 


What books would you take? 
What few great histories, biogra- 
phies, dramas, novels, poems, works 
of science and travel, philosophy 
and religion, are so good that they 
would never lose their interest— 
would have in themselves all the 
elements that make a satisfying, 
well-worded mental diet? 
— — 
in a free bocklet; 


fe it tells the story 

The Harvard Classics 

THE FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS. 
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“TOPICS: OF THE WEEK 


\ HERE are few writers whose 
| work -has- won & ‘plaee in 


international- literature. : who 
have remained se Gjosely indentified 
with-their native haunts as WasHine- 
--TON. InvinG: " New-. York has» pro: 
- duced other men and women who. have- 
‘achieyed .a not. unenyiable literary 
‘fame, but Irvine remains ‘the “city’s 
~ foremost man of letters, the writer 
‘whase penstratiig humor and a6: 
lightful' faculty for giving a local 
_habitation-to the children of his fancy, 
“ will ever be. associated with the land 
of his birth. It is thus eminently ap- 
propriate’ that in the:. Tercentenary - 
exhibition: at the: New. York “Public 
“Library. a. _spepial oom, should ibe 
devoted ‘to ‘the original manuscripts, 





r 





first editions, letters, picturés,, &e,, of 
the author : of the. immortal. Knicker- 
bocker History, who was, by the way, 
the “first President of the, Board. of 
Trustees of the Astor Library. ° Thi 
~ coHection< forming this special ex- 
hibition’ belongs. to_. Mr. Isaac iN. 
‘SELIGMAN and ‘is probably most - 
“eomplete “of thé ‘kind. ' "Its “Drincipal 
feature unquestionably. is ‘an unpub- 
. Ushed journal,in, which, Irvine relates 
the incidents connected with his 
x travels ’ through’ ‘France, Sicily, ‘Italy, 
and Holland. This journal 1 ‘fills two 
. large manuscript volumes, and als | 5 
though it was probably ‘mot avowedly 
written for publication, it is Strange | 
t it hag eluded the publisher ah 
-these years. IRVING was a keen | server. 





as he saw it on the occasion of his 
first youthful tour of the Continent. 
Doubtless “it contains numerous ob- 
servations of: a personal intimate 
character that the author set down 
for his private amusement. But com- 
ing from a man of such importance 
in literature as WASHINGTON IRVING 
this. will scarcely be rated as a 
blemish. In reality it enhances the 
value: of a journal whose publication 
at this time would contribute an 
eminently appropriate feature to New 
York's Tercentenary celebration. 
'HIOSE who are versed in the theo- 
ries of criminal psychology will 
doubtless find an abugpdance of curi- 
ous and ‘interesting material in Sir 
MELVILLE MACNAGHTEN’S *“ Days ot 
My Years,” a book that has just made 
its appearance in London... Two years 
ago Sir Metvitte retired: from his 
position as head of the-Criminal In- 
vestigation Department at Scotland 
Yard.” His career as a London detect- 
ive covers a period of -twenty-four 
years, and his book is naturally con- 


cerned with the details of most of the 
“famous crimes. that, came. under his | 


observation. during . that . time... The 
Whitechapel murders furnished: him 
his initial experiences at Scotland 
Yard, and in his present volume of 
reminiscences. he gives it as his belief 
that the “Jack the Ripper” of that 
strange series of crimes was a sexual 
maniac. who committed suicide in 
1888. He finds the same criminal im- 
pulses at the root of the Crippen Case, 
and in that of Dr. Nem CREAM, the- 
Lambeth poisoner, of 1892. . Sir MeEv- 
VILLE's theory regarding the White- 


chapel murders corroborates to’ a. 


large extent the theory cleverly , elab- 
_orated by. Mrs BELLoc-LownpEs in 
* last pet * is: — 


‘OR the last two decades, few — 

men visiting. ‘this: countryfor 
“the first’ time have escaped thé New 
York skyscraper. Whether this is due 
to-the machinations of the interviewef 
who first .buttonholes the new ar: 
rival, or whether the skyscraper. really. 
is the. most impressive thing that we 
have. to offer. wanderirig poets, play- 
wrights, and novelists, it would be 
difficult to say. It is pledsant to note, 
however, that the Jatest pilgrim of 
this ind from ‘abroad, ™M. Brrevx, is 
delighted with the ‘skyscraper. When 


DicKENs visited, this country more-}; 


than seventy years. ago, there were 
fio“ skyscrapers “to” ‘attract his atten- 
tion—but there. were cuspidors and 
abnormally elevated -boot soles, and 


his’ animadversions on the subject. 


‘were’ not pleasant reading. At any 
rate, taking DICKENS’s. visit as a start- 
ing point, ‘the lapse: vot seventy years 
‘shows a ‘gratitying enlargement of the 
~Anieriean landscape as geen by the 
titérary foreigner. 


ed — ‘of. its * Scriptural authority 
“one rather deprecates a too literal 
-acceptance of the adage “there is 
néthing“néw under the sun.” In «& 
Sense there is. nothing old under. the 
‘sun. Every age has. a new way*of 


looking at things, and although the. 


“ things” themselves. ‘may be old they 
acquire novelty threugh this changed 
point ot view from-which they are re- 
garded. . Hence, one is disposed to 
grant ‘the’ ‘Posaibliities implied in the 
“ton” 


— “New Republic—the first 


number of: ‘which has just made its ap- . 


pearance. “The six editors who are an- 
nounced: as- responsible. yr con- 
duct~of this" new periodical jong . to 


what 4s ‘rather: vaguely termed the ° 
younger generation in literature and . 


politics,‘ a fact increasing the likeli: 
hood -that The New Republic will live 
up to‘its hame. Nevertheless, it is 4 
little difficult to discover. wherein the 
novelty ‘of ‘The New.Republic is to be 
found. We are told ‘that “it isan até 


country depends, of course, 


L Peace.” 


|. and mipd . 





tempt to find national audience for a 
journal of interpretation and opinion,” 


“as if that comprised its claim to being 


“new.” At first glance there is noth- 


> ing especially distinctive in this. Few 


journals, whether daily, weekly, or 
monthly, fail to contribute something 
in the way of “interpretation and opin- 
ion” in fields commanding for the time 
being public interest. A journal, how- 
ever, that confines its columns exclu- 
sively to editorial criticism of the vary- 
ing tendencies of modern times has not. 
often been attempted in this country. 
AppIson and STEELE immortalized this 
type of journalism in The Spectator of 
their day, and it has been received 
with more or less favor in England 
eyer since. Its success in this or any 
on the 
depth and sincerity ‘of the “ interpre- 


tation and opinion” filling its col- 


umns, © * 


La 
trouble “with the . so-called 


younger generation in literature, 
when venturing on such enterprises 


as The New Republic, is apt to be 


a somewhat exaggerated: notion of 
the “message” that is to be deliv- 
ered to mankind, The young literary 
enthusiast is generally the discoverer 
of a-new world, which he takes to be 
quite different from the poor, décrepit 
old world in which he finds himself. 
If his “message” fails. to attraet / at · 
tention, it is’ because of its “ radi- 
calism "—a failure that brings its com- 
pensations in the feeling of kinship 
with other “martyrs in the cause of 
truth ” that is thus produced. © More 
often, however, this boasted fadical- 
igm Aurns out to be ‘not: particularly 


radical, its. lack of .originality being 


the real cause for its: ‘failure to make 
an impression. ~ Fitstory, of course, 


furnishes. many. an instance of. the’ 


persecution that has been visited on 


“the head” of the: independent thifiker. 


But today © a wider culture, a broader 


- 


-wife, made it a custom*to bring out 
an anntal Christmas fairy book. The 
series that thus gréw under the magi¢ 
of his name and industry remains an 
appropriate and lasting monument to 
his memory. Each year the Lang fai- 
ries appeared in a different color; the 
stories that they told seemed as infi- 
nite in variety as the combinations of 
hue offered by the rainbow. Doubtless 
the lore of fairyland is not exhausted 
and still appeals to young and old. It 
has seldom reached mankind, however, 
through so sympathetic a medium as 
this departed Scotchman. 


IN A FEW WORDS 


HE author of “ The Green Curve,” 

~those grim and realistic stories of 
modern war published two years ago. 
over the pen name, “Ole Luk Oie,” is. 
Col. BE. D. Swinton, now attached td’ 
the General Staff of the Allies and 
author of the famous “Eye Witness“! 
dispatches from the headquarters of 
Field Marshal Sir John French. A new 


edition of the book over the author's 
name is in press. 





It is a singular fact that since the be- 
ginning of the war there has been a; 
greatly incréased interest in Katrina 
Trask’s peace play. ‘In the Vanguard.” 
In the last two months this play hag.” 
been successfully produced on the stage:' 
of the Municipal ‘Theatre at “North- 
afipton, Mass.; it has been read in 
hundreds of schools, and requests for: 


“permission to produce it have come 


from almost every State in the Union. ° 
The publishers report that the sales 
of the book in’ the second year since 
publication have’ greatly exceeded those 
of the first year. 


Marjorie Benton ‘Cooke's. s Bambi F 
has been translated into. Swedish and 
is being published serially in a maga- 
zine in Sweden, where. it will later be 
brought out in book form. 


The lats Pierre de Coulevain, whose 
real name was Mile. Fabre, lived near- 
ly forty years a8 a’ governess: in rich > 





“way of looking at things, has changed 


the conditions that.uséd,to.give birth 
to our. martyrs. An originality that 
is not mere ‘eccentricity, that is really 
creative, is sure of a_ hearing... The 
literary journal. that sincerely culti- 
vates © it; and thus stimulates the 
thought of its generation, is more cer- 
tain. of success than: ever before. 


“Hence, there may be plenty of room 
a The New. Republic. ” : 


19 natural that in the Hterature of 
Wat a “prominént “place should be 
accorded to ToLsTor’s. “War and 


the French invasion of Russia a cert- 
ury ago, Witl its histéric“portraits ‘of 
NAPOLEON, ‘Kurvzorr, and. the Czar, 


is regarded as its author's master- 


work in fiction; For a vivid portrayal 


of thé Russian ‘soldier, however, Tot-'” 
 STOY’s “Sevastopol” is in many re- 


spects more remarkable than the novel 
that achieved a greater degree of 
fame. In “ Sevastopol ” TotsToy  de- 
scribes his own experiences as a sol- 
dier when, sixty years ago, he fought 
‘the French and English in a war 
which, as Mr. AYLMER Maude points 
out, Ys resembled the intrenched fight- 
ing now going on in France.” “Se- 
vastopol ” was among the earlier of 
ToLsTor’s literary ventures, ‘and hard- 
ly ‘evinces the matured strength char- 
acterizing his later essays in fiction. 
Mr, Maupe, “however,. emphasises the 
interesting - fact that “there is no 
other case in literature in which sp | 


| gteat a-writer has-described so great 


a fight after himself taking so inti- 
mate a part in it;.and assuredly no 
one else ever: révealed the heart 
the Russian soldier with 
such penetrating insight.” 


s the Christmas season ‘approaches 
“one fivoluntarily’ exclaims, “Now 


“that ANDREW LANG has gone, ‘who will 


give us a fairy book this year?” For 
something like twenty-five years Mr. 
Lana, with -the able_assistance of, his 


By many this chronicle ‘of’ 





: 


famili mainly American, dwelling on - 
the Continent. At ‘thé age of? 56 she'”’ 
retired and began to’ write, living-in the: | 
greatest seclusion in Paris or traveling 
about France. : 


Cecil Chesterton; younger brother of G. 
K. Chesterton ‘and ‘editor of The New j. 
Witness, will visit thig ‘country’ in Jan· 
wary. for a lecture tour, in the course, 
of which he will ‘speak upon many.” 
historical and literary subjects, 


A Worker in’ ‘Ranidhara, India,, has 
written to Emma c. Dowd asking. per- © 
mission to translate her. “‘ Polly of the: 
Hospital Staff" into’ the vernacular 
; because of the “ help it will be to those 
not acquainted with the English - lan- 
| guage. ” 


William Maxwell, author -of.. ‘‘:Sales- 
manship,"’ is Second Vice President of 
the Edison Company, and, although he is 
less than 40 years old, can look back 
upon such varied occupations as can- 


~vasser, law~ student, law office. clerk, 


credit manager, sales manager, and gen- 
‘eral manager of. several. industrial con-. 
cerns. He has also written .and~ sold 
a four-act play and numerous short 
stories and scenarios. 


Marie Van Vorst ‘is serving asa purse. 
in the American Ambilance Hospital in’ 
Paris.. 


A. Henry Savage-Landor, whe — 
peared in the war maeistrom last month, : 
recently came to the surface again in 
Franéé, havirig been acting as a dispatch 
_bearer- between Antwerp. and Bordeaux 
for the Belgian Government... He. had 
: passed. through “the: German. lines six 
times without having been detected. 


Charles’ Iriman’ Barnaid, ‘author of, 
“ Paris War Days,” ha& beén: Paris cor- 
respondent of ‘The New York Tribune" 


Press in that city. 7 


dent of the “Association of the Foreign 


Edith. Wharton is — —— 
siéns of War Scenés in Paris,’ which 
will be published in early numbers of 
s— Magazine. 


a G. ¢. Perry-Aysccugh, co-author 
“With the Russians. in -Mongolia,”. 
— ‘hag been for some time in the ui- 
nesé “Postal ‘Service, is returning to 
Engiand to join. his old resitnent, the 
Royal~Enniskillen-"Fusileers.— 
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THE. PAN-ANGLES 


A Federation of All English- 
Speaking Whites 


THE PAN-ANGLES: A Consideration of the 
Federation of the Seven English- — 
By Sinclair Kennedy. Wit 


Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 


HE federation of the one hun- 
dred and forty-odd millions of 
English-speaking whites scat- 

tered in all quartérs of the globe is 
the subject of an elaborate “ consider- 
ation” by Sinclair Kennedy. * He re- 
gards it as the best, practically as the 
only, way in which this vast body of 
whites can retain the power they now 
have or maintain the standard of liv- 
ing which they have reached. ‘What 
they -have they possegs because “they 
wanted it and were strong enough to 
take it and have been, as yet, strong 
enough to hold it. This hold, however, 
is menaced in various directions,. par- 
ticularly and most nearly by Russia, 
more remotely by. Japan, still more re- 
motely by the Chinese) Fully to be 
prepared to meet. the mienaces : that 
-may thus arise, the author thinks that 
_ the co-operation of Germany with the 
~” Bnglish- -speaking whites should be. se- 
cured and would be, if not’indispensa- 
bie, extremely desirable. __.. 

While Mr, Sinclair Kermedy was 


toiling steadily in the ‘compilation of 


the great mass.of facts on ‘which’ he 
basés his conclusions, Germany made 
war on Russia and on her ally, 
. France; England took arms against 
| .»Germany ahd summoned Japan to her 
i . aid in the Orient: . Whatever else ‘may 
come out of this vast convulsion, it is 


. Impossible that the main elements: in| 


the problem Mr.-Kennedy studies so 
confidently ‘shall, ever again. present 
_ themselves : in. the form. that -he sees 
* them. - it thay come = ‘about that the 


‘Unitea States and the six. nations em- 
braced in Great Britain may form a 
federal union:to care:for their common 
interests;. but obviously ft will not ‘be 
-n unison’ with'Germahy or in‘Hostility 
“to™Russia or Japan. And we venture 
to think that ‘any such. federation .as 
ultimately may. be-evolved. will have 
a broader, better. basis.than the mere 
taking and keeping. everything within 
,Teath.. . 

Mr: Kennedy’s thesis is a — 
one, and it is worked out ‘with gréat 
patience and in ‘a very candid spirit. 
But the underlying. assimption is, we 
believe, radically mistaken; as well as 
essentially brutal. 


People -must be- a: toss: tox’ ‘enother, in 
“war, in expansién,-and. in trade. Even 
in war the assuniption does not neces-! 


“sarily” hold, and in ¢xpansion and. 
~ trade it need not hold at all. The net 


‘outcome of the Boer war was not a 
- logs. for the Boers. * That of the Jong 
1) Series of wars in India was not a loss 
for the defeated tribes. 
“sion” ‘of British “rule and cemmerce 
_ since free trade was adopted has not 
been at the expense of other peoples. 
_And@ when the Present worldconflict 
comes to an end fit, may Yery, well ‘be 
that the old belief in force as the sole 
“basis: of’ national strength awa pros- 
‘perity may largely be abandoned and 
othe principle ‘of federation bé substi- 
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It is, in. substance, 
isthe. assumption that. the gain .of ane. 


The expan-~ 


J 


tuted for the arbitramei of arms, Mr. 
Kennedy’s exposition of what federa- 


“ing white nations has a peculiar inter- 
est in connection with this possibility. 





GOLFING. PHILOSOPHY 


THE HAPPY GOLFER: Being Some Expe- 
riences, Reflections and a Few Deduc- 
—— = a Wande yer. By Henry 

Macmillan Co. $1.75. 

Bi — is himself the happiest of 
happy golfers, a.veteran player who 
stands as a formidable disproof of the 
theory that golf begets nourasthenia. In 
his frequént visits to this country as 
golfing correspondent of .TiHe London 
Times, or other English newspapers, he 
has impressed the golfers he has met 
not only as a-competent judge of play, 
but as an unprejudiced one, who has 
made it his business to inform the Brit- 
ish public as to the progress of the 
ancient game in-America.. It is one of 
Mr. Leach’s pleasant theories that golf 
is a-game of universal] interest, that ‘it 
seizes men of all ages, every national- 
ity, all occupations, dispositions, and 
temperaments.” . We are not inclined to 
find any personal application in his re- 
mark that “savages have attempted 
golf and found~they liked it.” He is 
sure that the feelings induced by golf 
are “subtler and sweeter’ 
inspired by any ‘othér. game or sport, 

The “ physical delight that is gained 
by the @riving of a -golf ball. with a 
wooden. club in the manner that it ought 
to be driven”. has. been a part of his 
experience; while he likens the joys of 
the “‘ short game” well played to listen- 
- ing -to’-Mendelssohn after Beethoven. 
*Various chapters in .this book treat of 
recent golfing incidents in this country, 
including Ouimet’s.memorable defeat of 
the foremost British professionals, Var- 
don and? Ray, at Brookline, ahd a tour- 
nament at Onwentsia, while there are 
chapters also on. the-development: of 
American golf.and. the management. of 
our golfing.clubs...He’ describes -golf in 
Canada, in France, Spain, and Italy,;on 
the Réviera and in the Pyrenees, and he 
has an argument.to present in favor of 
British golf coursés: with which nobody 
ean seriously disagree. 

But, as a whole, Mr. Leach’s new book 
-is} chiefly notewortify as ‘an exposition 
of-the golfing- character and-a-study: of 
the. human peculiarities associated with 
the game. To énjoy it’ most one : 
have had. some experience as. a gol: er. 
To appreciate ‘Mr. ‘Leach’s ideal of the 
happy golfer perhaps one who has too 
often permitted the-quelity of. his own 
golf to make him unhappy is best qual- 
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’ Christianity ! 
The. Rev. .Dr. Adolph A ‘Berle, Di- 
vectér Of the New, Engiand Civies In- 
stitute, implicitly believes. that. to se- 
cure enduring ‘social advance we must 
_ build. upon a: moral and spiritual base; 

he finds. this. base, he says, in nist 
Christianity. bis.view being that in the 
historical pnfolding of, civilization the 
constant factor of growth has. been an 
“‘inereasing acceptance of the moral and 
spiritual. sanctions which Jesus Christ 
/laid .down .in the. Christian: Gospel.” 
+ F ‘or ina 
volume ven eat Christianity: 7 the 
jal Rage,’ and along with them jhe 


patient. idealists "and. “‘ fanatical re- 
formers. * “who seem to be carried away 
by an irrational rage for change, which” 
in the; case of a projected reform de- 
_ feats the very purposes for which the. 
reform ‘originaliy was begun. (McBride; 
Nast. & Co. $1.50.) ae 
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— plays did they see? 

What were wages? Read 
this book and See. 
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tion’ might do for the English-speak-- 


than those. 


ing: at ‘different pursuits - in 


—— some sharp criticisms of “ im+- 





BELGIUM 


Amazing Industry of a Nation 
That Faces Ruin. . 


BELGIUM,“HER KINGS, KINGDOM, AND 
PEOPLE. By John de egy MacDon- 
nell, With photogravure rtrait and 
fifty other poi its and Milustrations. 
Boston: Little,.Brown & Co. net. 


HAT portion of this book which 

: deals with the trade life of 

Belgium brings to the mind of 
the’ American reader in vivid fashion 
just what the present war means to thia 
industrially ruined land of hard-work- 
ing, thrifty men and women. 

The industrial story is that of a coun- 
try which in eighty-four years—since 
1830, when she threw off. the Dutch 
yoke and b an independent king-.- 
dom—through diltg and 
ability has become the sixth nation of 
the world in extent of yearly trade done. 
It is shown that in 1912 Belgium's com- 
bined imports and exports totaled $1,- 
781,897,550. This sum !s surpassed only 
by the trade of the United Kingdom, 
Germany, the United States, France, 
and the Netherlands. Belgium's. trade 
has slightly. exceeded that done by three 
of the great powers—Austria-Hungary, 
Russia, and Italy—as well as the vast 





cial 





trade of. British India. What, Belgian 
national independence, plug ‘Belgian en- 


ergy and.brains, has accomplished in 
this comparatively brief pertod in the 
life of a nation is shown by the fact 
that in. 1831 the.total trade, exports and 
imports combined, was but $37, 308, 760. 
At this time the country had a “popula- 
tion of slightly: over 4,000,000, while the 
population now is.. but slightly over 
7,500,000, yet. the trade: is forty-eight 
times as. great.. Freedom from. Dutch 
i the busi abilities ‘of 
King. Albert's predecessors—Leopold I. 
and Leopold *Il.—and. the commercial 
genius of the Belgians themselves hare 
wrought the marvel. 
The. author, : who resided. for. ‘twelve 


tian 





Syears in Brussels and -who. interestingly 


writes.with much sympathy. of- the Bel- 
gians and with much praise, gives the 
text fer the modern. story .of-the coun- 
try in his opening sentence:.. ‘” To ceabe- 
less induatry gehe Belgian ‘people . owe 
their national ‘existence.’’ He goes on 
to declare that} this industry has. 9 
Belgium, latively to its population, 
“atthe head of the two worlds in eto; 
nemic compctition.”’ 

Belgium may literally. be. said, to, be a 
nation, of. workers, for Mr, MacDonnell 
states that 49 pér cent. of the inhabit- 

ants, including the males and femajes 
of,every age, work at regular callings, 
So abhorred is idleness, that many per- 
sons follow more than one trade wotk- 
ditferént 
Brabant male villagers, for 





“ev 





in Summer and Autumn and lacemakers. 5 
in Winter. -More than 40 per cent. of 
the laborers in Belgi are ied 
handicrafts other than those of agri- 
culture. © 

Of the nation’ 8 ante- — Prosperity 
the author writes: 

The more the figures relating to 
ports and exports are. analyzed 
clearer -becomes the tf of 
— 8 prosperity. 3 

tity of the ipiports. td Belgium con-_ 
sists of raw —— which, handled ” 
by skilled Belgian workmen, vastly. 
increases the countr: ealth.- Beil- 
gium enriches hersel? &: by ‘what she re-— 
tains at home as well as what she ex- | 
ports. Economists assert that, so 
rich is the country, her purch 


ases | 
——* are oo entirely from reve- i 
e. 


Helying. on the returns relating to’ 
mports, exports, and population vi 
lished by various Governments, : 
— assert that their country’s — 
ustry is, greater than that of any | 
other country in the world, the prod- | 
uct of labor, as summarized by them, ” 
is, per héad, as follows: Be’ / 
lis 104; Wngland, £20 108 
£10 104 ance, £9 lis . — 
United States, £6 10s 10d; — 
+ 8s; Finland, #1 5s 10d. 
The money earned by the Belgians 
goes not into the hands.of few, “but of 
wany, The number of ‘employed in 
creasey in greater proportion than the 
number of employers or persons working 
on their. own account. Trusts, in the 
author's words, “have not proved, tera 
rific in Belgium,” while the only mill- 
lonaire “‘ who has ded-in 
control of. an industry, M. Solvey of 
soda fame, is more of a beneficent: Lib- 
eral, with strongly marked Socialistic 
sympathies, -than.a grinding tyrant.” 
It--is the Belgian boast, says: the| 
author, that they alone of Contiriental, 
Peoples have full freedom of speech. and 
organization. The workmen have used, 
this. freedom to organize, and. they have’ 
obtained notable adyanees in: wages, ' In; 
the last fifty. years wages in al] pyreuits: 
have increased and in most. they one 
doubled. 
- King, Albert, who succeeded his: — 
in 1900, is, deseribed as,‘ the people's: 
King” and declared. the, most..popular 
of Belgian. sovereigns. His wife is ai’ 
. German, a Bavarian Princess, Leopold! 
I, had. been a German, too, having ‘been’ 
Prince. of. Saxe-Coburg, Belgian ‘poll-, 
ticians before. the. accession of Albert; 
thought. him a weakling, because. he had; 
been so much in the background, While} 
Leopold IT. reigned. They “ were speed-j © 
ily’ undeceived when. he came to, the’ 
throne."” He has exhibited- the. same: 
spirit of, mastery 28* — 


the two Lé lds; 

pa ——— Sith! 
seeks ever the advancement! 

of his — and his country’s good.” 
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Things Seen in Sweden t 
Tn a little book entitlea “ Things Been’ 
in’ Sweden "> W.. Barnes Steyeni gives, 
us an entertaining deséription of hc 
charming country and a’ pleturesq 
people, There are: fifty Midafratlone % 
the -book. (BE. P. Dutton @° Co. 75 
cents.) ie te cag oe 











seasons. 
instaneé, ate brickmakers or harvesters. 
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ERE’S’ a’ asa: ex- = 
citing story by one” 
America's -great:-fie- » 


‘tion’ writers ‘Who “knows. 
‘Indians and ————— oan 
fighters. we 3 ae 


_ Dr. Brady tells the: dra- 
; | matic story. of. the.Cus: . 
\ter massacre in Wag” 
that has fever been sur⸗ 


Steen et 


Britton of. the 
Seventh. 


- By CYRUS: TOWNSEND. BRADY. 





— Sale at All Bookstores... 


SAC. MECLERG & CO., Publishers 
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| tea ater meonen pipe tel 
‘ though&, ‘The translation js sdmirable, | 


LATEST: FICHION 


Novels by ‘Pléire. * Coulevain, | 
— —— and Cees — —— 


eT — 
* —— SE is the third and last of ‘the 
— ROMANCE. series of novels wherein are. re- | 
tara Dod, TESS BEE | ated the Matiny ‘ot Wishart wurtiee, 
HIS, the latest book to.be.trans- | the famous artist. It Begins with the 
ee ees 
“Piette de Coulévalti; ts also the | birth of thelr ‘child, and traces the de- 
velopment of Dicky Furlong to ‘his full 


last ‘book’ she wrote before her’ death, , d * 
though possibly there may,be another | StOwth end the final “ Achievement” 
. which comes with the painting .of his 


earlier -volume. still waiting “transla- 
; Sreat..picture, “ Romance,” °. Between. 


tion: In reading some of ‘the para- 
graphs of this long Teflection’ upon life | ese two events many things happened 
and more.than one woman entered his 


and. life’s meanings and impulses, for 
such in truth the book js, one notices a life, for it is Mr, Thurston's theory. that 


lected. The book is bright, 
} too, with-the color of that rich an& 
‘splendid age. Besides Shakespeare, we 
have glimpses of Bacon and Cecil, of 
Raleigh and Etizabeth—the “raddled old 
women” men called Gloriana—and of 
Mistress Mary Fytton~ whom . Mr. 
Snaith evidently identifies. with the 
dark lady of tho ‘sonnets. 


premonition: 

**Remember, I have your promise,” 
she said, still hold hand. “‘You 
are coming to Louvic. . You have sdWn 
the — must come and see it 


* —— 
of superstitious fear 
ea 


Not that the book is morbid. Qn the: 


this Frenchwoman. She has an intense 
sympathy for people, an unquenchable 
curiosity. The slightest incident, a boy 


anything sets her mind working, leads 
her away, and the reader with her, on 
all sorts of odd pilgrimages. and fanci- 


.. ful imaginings. 


She attempts, in this latest work, to 
approach all the greater forces that 
move mankind with the idea of seeing 


from what they flow and-to what they - 


lead. ‘Thus she studies love, dreanis, 
religion, sorrow. Always there are 
stories—stories she has watched, stories, 
that have been told her. And always 
she seeks to prove that we aré in the 
hands of Providence, not-freé agents, 
and that this Providence is constantly 


not for our own sakes, but for ultimate 
results. 

Our own ty lies in ful- 
filling our destiny to the utmost, and 


as 
lily 


ia Hii 


Late re 


— 


“keeper, whom he met when tmmedi- 


Afl these different wemen are drawn 
with firm, clear strokes. Fanny Cornish, 
Mrs. Samby, the elderly char-woman 
into whose life Dicky brought all that 
it had ever known of laughter, Mrs. 
Ftint and the Lady Diana, who rather 
enjoyed playing ‘‘ Lady Hamilton to his 
Romney ”—they are each 
much dlive. Nevertheless, , one -of the 
very best portions of the novél is 
in which they play no part; the sce 
attending Constance’s 
dreadful preparations, Mrs, Baldwin's 
regret that she had not expended the 
extra five shillings which would have 

a black horsé with a long tail, 
Dicky’s grief that sent him wandering 
for three days among the streets and 
finally drove him from London to where 
the Avon, “ that’ winding bend of 
silver, ‘interlacing the banks and the 
willows,” reawakened his sense of 
beauty, making him feel himself no 
longer alone—all this could scarcély be 
improved. His encounters with his 
father, when the old inability to un- 
derstand rises between them coupled 
with a new affection and with a 
new jealousy as well, are also admir- 
ably done—so admirably done that one 
cannot but be dowbly sorry that the au- 
“thor should havé seen fit to introduce 
so melodramatic.an episode as the fafl- 
ure of Furlong Senior, and Dicky’s pur- 
‘chase of the old Mill, an incident which 
badly mars an otherwise artistic book. 
Fortunately it is soon over, and we are 
glad to forget it in the interest of his 
first meeting with Diana Charteris and 
the beginning for him of that “ one love 
in a man’s life that is unlike and tran- 
scends all other,”’ the love which pres- 
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of 
came Mrs. Fiint, his father’s house- 


funeral: The~ 


sbout as difficult a feat as any writer 
could well try to perform—he has 


THREE LOVE STORIES. 


ULIE .M, LIPPMANN’'S “Martha” 2a 
books have won an army of readers {ff 
who will be just as much pleased with 
the new one, “ Martha and Cupid,” 
(Henry Holt & Co., $1,) in which the 





well written, it moves briskly, and there 
are any number of exciting episodes, 
from the thrilling escape from the castle 
until it all culminates in the first ‘per- 
formance of “As You Like It; given 


Shakespeare 
is many-sided, brave and ~gentle, gay 
and sad, loving and lovable—and cursed 
with that “penalty of high imagina- 
tion,” as Richard Burbage calls it, “ the 
disease of not being able to know your 
own mind.” His relations with his 
friend Burbage, the devoted com 

who felt that upon him lay the 

“of watching ‘over this man who. 

not as other men,” a charge he 

to accomplish even at the cost 























through rose colored clouds for a time, 
and then it struck upon rocks, anf 
after a while it turmed out to be an- 
other and entirely different course 
true love with another lover. The 
is quite plainly and unpretentiously 
old-fashioned Jove story—a _ type 
novel *that is getting to be very 
indeed in these-days when novel readi 


( Continued on Page Following ) 











“IPsa triumph” — 
GERTRUDE — Oe 
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“glow him to.give up the brilliant epen- 
ing in his career that his South Ameri- 


letters that are full of the. tenderest 


feeling. The slender yolume is built 
upon a simple story -scheme,-but it is 
unusual in its refinement of touch and 
tm. the delicacy with which it infuses 
the tale with the fragrance of love. 


THE NIGHT WIND’S PROMISE 


THE NIGHT. WIND’S PROMISE. By Var- 
ick Varnady. — York: G. . Die 
lingham Company, $1.25; 

This jg the ies and, the publishers 
@nnounce, the final story in the series 
of novels. dealing with the doings of 
Binghem Harvard,’ bank clerk and ath- 
lete, who, en@eavoring to elude arrest 
for a crime he had not committed, 
showed such swiftness of action ‘and 
such. remarkable strength that the police 
of several cities named him ‘‘The Night 
Wind,.”’ That was the first. novel. In 
this third story he is the honored and 

ful President of a bank ahd the 
devoted husband of the woman who, 

a private defective, thad been one of 

those who did their best to capture him 

in the first book. The Sceches of this. 
new novel are laid in .and about New 

York and the plot is based upon thé 

attempt of a handsome and daring 

criminal to impersonate an American of 
wealth and secure. a large amount ‘of 
money which he has-on deposit in Bing- 
ham Harvard's bank. He succeeds in 
getting the money and he also abducts 

Harvard's wife and for a time it lookg 

as if he would suceeed-in getting out of 

the .country with both beoty and 

Woman. The. stofy has considerable 

complication of plot and much perilous 

and) exciting activity, but it does not 
compare well with the earlier stories of 
the series. It lacks the swift, spon- 
taneous movement. that characterized 
them and it is overweighted with con- 
versations that run to long sp 





hh 





He. invites an old-lady in an old-fash- 


toned “Ta ik 
bright ana : ‘ vender silk gown and some. 


neglected Italian children. And while 
his party is in progress hé finds that 
he has uncdVered an olf and painful 
romance that in the glow of his Christ- 


| mas tree comes ‘to-a happier conclusion. 


The little book has several page fllus- 
trations in color by Charles L. Wrenn 
and marginal decorations. In Wat by 
Charies‘H. Guischara. - 


YOURSELF AND THE NEIGHBORS 


YOURSELF AND THE NEIGHBORS. By 
—— d 


y 
— York: The Devin- 

; Brg Rt oe r 
Is —— as certain poets would 
have us believe, a place of haunted 
hills and shadowy waters, inhabited by 
the melancholy Sidhe? Or is it, as 





» Synge told us, a barbarous land, where 


patricide wins for the criminal univer- 
sal adoration? It is neither, according 
to one who knows the country and its 
people with a knowledge far more. inti- 
mate than that of Mr. Yeats or*the late 
John 8 pr: ~ MacManus of 
Donegal. 

* Yourself inl the Neighbors " is not 
a coliection-of studies of Irish life; it 
ts a book of stories by the champion 
story-teller of a nation of. story-tellers, 
But it gives the reader a clearer idea 
of the men, “women, and children who 
lived- among the. hills of Knockagear a 
generation ago than the most. exhaust- 
ive treatise or the most relentiessly 
realistic analysis. . 

One -of ‘Mr, MacManus’s devices for 
making his talés “more vivid Gt was 
not unknown, to the late Donaid 
Mitchell) consists In using ‘you’ for 
his hero. That is, he tells how -you 
herded the.cows. at. daybreak and, 
standing bare-footed in the frosty pas- 
ture, watched the red sun roll over. the 
houlder of Barnes»"Mor; how you 





WE ARE FRENCH 


x 
By Perley Poore, Shce- 
“2 —— 5* ork: 


WE ARE FRENCH. 


Robert 
George H, Doran C 
This little story movés — swiftly 
with quite a Stir and color of life in its 
pages, with sustained emotional intens- 
ity and many dramatic moments. It 
Opens in a village in eastern France, and‘ 
is concerfied with two old soldiers who 
had spent seven years of their young 
manhood with the Legion in Algiers. 
Once while there they had been captured 
and one of them,.a bugler; ordered by 
their. Arab captors’ to blow the “ Re- 
treat” under promise of torture if. he 
does not, blows a furious “Charge” . 
and the Legion wins-the battle: They 
are old men when the story opens, peas- 
ants, bent and white-haired, but the bug- 
ler’s companion never tires’ of telling of 
that glorious moment.- Finally, the one- 
time savior of the day is summoned to, 
Paris to be made a chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor and the two old ‘“‘ zou- 
zous " march thither “on foot. And on 
the’ way and ‘in ‘Paris there tefall ro- 
manee and tragedy. The story goes with 
a romantic swing and the characters of 
the two old men,.especiallyof the .one F 
who does most of the —— and re⸗ 
members with reverence 
achievement, stand ‘out, — of life: 


_A CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Before she won wide attention by: her 
prize story Leona Dalrymple had writ- 
ten several Christmas’ tales“ about 4 
Southern household and a faithful old 
negro retainer named Uncle Noah. She 
follows these now with. another novel- 
ette, ‘specially suited. to the holiday sea- 
son, caled “Uncle Noah’s Christmas 
Party,’’ (McBride, Nast & Co., $1.). The 
Southern household is not as prosperous 
as it once had been, and sonie of the 
family silver had been sold to provide 





fought the Back-o’-the-Hill boys and 
rode to the town with your father on 
top of Jimmy Kelty's turf cart; how 
you. courted an@ won Molly Gliride, 
saw your children grow up around you, 
and sank to rest beneath the green sod 
of Killymard. He reminds you'of the 
éld friends~ of your boyhood days, of 
the village Postmistress, the school- 
master, the beggarmen, the “ come- 
home Yankees.” } 

He tells again the stories you loved— 
of “Raftery and of the Gentle People— 
tells them as skillfully as any shanachie 
that ever sat in a chimney corner. He 
recreates the life of an Irish country- 
side; he puts, indeed, the very soul of 
his race into language that is col- 
lequial but exquisite; - now. ‘tense with 
passion, now shaken ‘with mirth. He 
has art and knowledge and sympathy, 
and he hag put them all into this enter- 
taining atid lovable book. 


ALTOGETHER JANE 


s By Herself, Mitch- 

— De 
This new nook us -professedly the his- 
tory of & woman writer who, being ac- 
cused of putting too much of herself 
4nto “her. stories, decides to write one 
whieh shall_be entirely about herself— 
“ Altogether. Jane,”” and. nothing else. 
She begins with her earliest recollecr 
tions, and presents a rather attractive 
picture of a sepsitive, talented child— 
that Jane is an unusual and decidedly 
gifted person is an impression. .which 
the author strives to convey through- 
out the book's sixty-five. chapters, not 
very successfully.” She was brought up 
in “the old-fashioned school! of many. 
omnipotence, 


_whippings and_ parental 


against which she makes-a rather vigor- 
ous plea. At. about ~ sixteen she be- 
comes engaged, and thfee years later 
is married to a man whose character 
never take’ on any very definite shape 
to the reader. Meanwhile there have 
——— t 





— 








“THE MOST STRIKING BOOK ON THE PRESENT CRISIS” 


Germany and England 


By Prof. J. A: CRAMB. Introduction by the Hon. JOSEPH H, CHOATE | 
Universally accepted‘ as the one book — 








“pat — iy 


of the creed which she had formerty ae 
cepted without 

~ maternity; 
with an pees and a 


aged 
and bruised, but she has “ kept herself 
sweet, and so retained her Possibility 
‘ for happiness.” 


) childhood -and youth are prettily de- 

scribed, her relations with her. own 
. “ Boy" havea certain charm and 
pathos, and the scenes of her mother’s 
‘death and her’ own grief are pictured 
with truth ‘and poignancy. But the 
reader never believes in the remarkable 
capabilities which, according to Jane, 
might have made of her “a singer, an 
actress, or a writer,” is inclined to 
smile at her interview with the man 
“at the top’of the stage,” who takes 
so calmly her modest proposal that he 
star her at orice, and has a strong con- 
viction that it was not her originality 
but her verbosity which caused so many 
editors to turn down her manuscripts. 
Of the other characters, only the mother 
is ever real, The rest of them are a 
mere series of shadow shapes. How- 
ever, the book has promise despite its 
* many faults ; 


THE BLOSSOMING ROD . 


THE BLOSSOMING ROD. 
art Cutting. ~ With 
day, Page & Coo. - 

Mrs. Cutting’s chafming ‘little Christ- 
mas story is “ for every one who loves 
, the Day,” and. certainly many ef those 
who love the. day’ will enjoy. hearing 
+about. Langshaw and ‘the fishing-rod 
. which “ ceased to be a mere bundle of 
‘sticks,"’ but was transformed “‘ into one 
blossoming with love.” 

It is a simple enough Uttle tal 
which reflects the. experiences of many 
ef those quiet, ponest, obscure, hard- 
working, ~ affectionate. families whose 
‘homes are really homes, whether they 
live in suburban Cottages, as the Lang- 
shaws did, or-in city flats. And it is 
. wéll that the genuine beauty of common- 
place- lives like these should be so -put 
before us by the magic of talent and a 
sympathetic insight that even our. often 
blind or averted eyes cannot fail to see 
-it. The old-fashioned, sickly sentimen- 
tal Christmas story was—and is—a 
thing te sour the milk of hunian kind- 
ness; but we are all the better and the 
sweeter natured for reading of such 
episodesas this of Langshaw and) his 
Christmas present. 


Mary Stew- 
$~ Fin Doubie- 


THE WARD OF TECUMSEH 


ted 7. cKer- 
nan. Philaiel; —— — nt sppinestt 
Company. $1. 

It isa — and interesting back- 
ground that Mr, Marriott chooses for his 
story of love and adventure, although of 
the kind. that rarely brings conviction. 
His action takes ‘place in 1812 and 16813, 
and most of it is in the wilderness of the 
Northwest Territory, in the regions that 
are now Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan. 
The scenery of such a staging depends 
so much upon the imagination of the 


have difficulty in makiiig the reader feel 
the breath of. actuality in’ the pages. 
Mr. Marriott goes at his task in what is 
perhaps the best manner, that of pure 
romance. He starts out with a lovely 

id of — * 





father, of a titled. French family, had 
lived much with the Sh ee Indians, 
and cm file cath had tone ter te: sub core 


— — 


Much of the book is well done, congo 


THE WARD OF TECUMSEH, —* ee th Pn 
Marriott, M 


novelist that even the ¢reatest skill will’ 


portrayal also of Tecumseh himself, with 
his passionate desire to form an Indian 
empire. 


PERSONS UNKNOWN 


PERSONS —6 By Virginia . 

itustrates by Henry Raleigh. ew 

ork: The Century Company. $1.35. 
e Fo that it is @ first novel, 
the author of this atory of a mysteri- 
ous crime deserves hot a little com- 
mendation. For it shows remarka le 
fertility of invention, an aétive and 
nimble fancy, and a style whose: imagi- 
native quality gives promise of better 
things. . The story suffers, indeed, from 
too luxuriant an abundance of these. 
factors, or, perhaps it would be better 
to say, 
The author must learn, for the sake 
of the greater plausibility it will give, 
to use her gifts with more discretion. 
She is prone to give her imagination 
such a loose rein that it gallops away 
into all sorts of unconvincing fantastic’ 
developments. That sort of an: imagi- 
| nation is much mi6re desirable in a 
Y young author than one that is plodding 
and heavy, but’ * — a lot more 
watching and train 
story. has a 1 double interest, al- 

though the two 80 —** inter- 
twined—and this is is. skilful done—that 

ita central —— is chee ee 
4 thread ected "wit 
closely gonnect 
fair, 
of Kavu —* ed the yo 

e the attention of 


espread, ra’ ram 
ogtions, which include. some 
Camo nt- 
from Italy, and some excursions into 
the —— of a previous generation, 
scenes all leid in 8 about 
New York City. 











PERSONALITY 














of Tecumseh, the Shawnee Chief. ~ Aa | ‘ * 
—— en ene Sl — — 





pure love story. 


The descri 
says The 

of. <5 re 
says 11S 
neetied. 

the far- 


sme ———— 








Harold Bell Wright's jaca 


novel is far ahead of any. Abb one, says The 


Albany Argus. It is a strong story of the triumph | 
of high ideals, says-The Baptist Standard. It 
that rare event, says The 


THE EYES OF THE WORLD 


mn is: — rich in fiterary merit, 


se The Pa the — is full 


| of book that has long been 
The Raleigh Times: Who can foretell 


“It would be. is aya for anyone to 
Her- 
— be: — most intense and dramatic novel A at = 


is 
a 


of such a book! 








teo unbridled a use, of them “| 





























ANSWERS BY —— 


— about’? Pateareeete tao 

Rabindranath Tagore is at present 
the most commanding figure in the 
modern literature of India. His family 
has been prominent in Bengal for many 
generations, possessed of vast wealth, 


and distinguished for intellect. ‘The. 


family estates. are the largest in Bengal. 
The poet's grandfather, Dwarakanath 
Tagore, was the founder of the Land- 
holders’ Society, while his father was 
a ‘spiritual and intellectual leader in 
} Bengal. He refused a high civic title 
}* and took instead that of Maharsi, which 
} means “great sage.” “Under the wise 
instruction of his father Rabindranath, 
who was born in 1860, grew up in a 
way that developed his mystic and 


AYLORD.—Can you tell 
me the names of the publishers «of the 
book ‘‘ Lyle Macdonald,” published fully. 
forty years ago? 
“Lyle MacDonald” was written by 
Mrs, 8. F. Keene. It was one of the 
MacDonald series. published between 
the years*1870 and 1875. The. others 
were ‘‘ Orient Boys,”” “ Guy’s Life ‘Les- 
son,” “Led,” and “ Viking Heir’ <A 
new edition in five volumes, price $7.50, 
was issued. in 1875-76 by Henry Hoyt, 
25 Bromfield Street, Bosten, Mass. 
Hoyt’s business.was soon afterward 
taken over by Ira Bradley & Co.; 162 
Washington Street, Boston, a firm ap- 
—— no longer in existence. 


M. ee have an. oi copy of 
B “ee De Quincey, 
about whieh "1 should like some infor- 
— I hav@ never found this pte 
- asked many ‘through oo oe: 


thorities, find. 
has ever — of it, ne. tule” ae 
reads “thus osterhel 


— De Quincey published his 
novel, “ Klosterheim,’’ in 1832, It never 
had much popularity, though it is said 





works appeared in 
in the London, Blackwood's, 


In that cathedral, 
j ‘wo 





‘ANSWERS FROM READERS ~ 
GEORGE T. FLEMING.—The verses 


your issue 
of Sept. are by AS. 3 8. — — 


The music there is by 2. C. Unseld. The 
— 


——— 
night 


winds, — of | 


Come from the far-off shore, 


CHORUS. 
¥ away beyond the starlit skies, 
Where the lov t never, never dies, 

——8 with 

wast, Hapoy home so bright. 
Voices of loved ones! Songs of the 
linger round-me while: life shall 


Lonely I wander, sadly I roam, 
Seeking that far-off home. 
Come in the twill come, come to me! 
—— —— ————— 
my w 
Seeking that far-off home. 
..fmswers to this appeal were also re- 
cetyea from Tia E. Johnston, -Morris- 
town, N. J.; “J. G. &.,"” New York; 
“i. © B..” New Zork, and “ZB. H.,” 
York. 


my s and hopes beside 
Are faint and cold compared with this. 


H. S—", A. R” asks in ‘our issue of 
Oct. 18 concerning @ poem beginning 
In the bitter wary of woe, 
By the sulle ‘winds which blow 
n 
From the desolate shores of doubt. 


This poem was written Dr. Wash- 
—— writer 


Answers = this appeal were also re- 
ceived from Miss J. L. Henderson, Sara- 
nac Lake, N. Y.;' Mrs. G. BE. Henbach, 
Brooklyn, and “A. M. T.,” Brooklyn. 


— GERTRUDE Y. DOOLEY. “eo 
asked Ss by a W.. Carro! 
Your ‘issue = yf ae “ Night, mt by 
— as follows: 
- ht and the = drawn, 


Fate with ed ‘strength 
Hath worked Mts wil 
ae = —— — blaze 


Naught. wort the old day lost, 
else our own. 


Bar in the —— dim 
e shadows s 
Nene to your —— 1 — 
ad near your 
e whole world ends, 
Ends well—in thi 


s— 
— the ber es + Toca 
touch, your 


—The lines asked 
of Oct. 


oe." t should read, as I remember it: 
boundless as our 
sas lamps the sun gad 
Its —— Posy and waves; -its ‘or- 

ier; 

Its dome, the sky! 
This appeal was also answered by 
—— New York; “B. C. 
N. ¥.; and Blvina 

5 ‘Sealey, Oom Grweno, NY. 











; dena?" 





J. M; DANA.—The 
Ha 


» 8. Ng Sage 


— max sing the none. 


can be found in Whittier’s poem, “ M, 
Triumph.” : . 


Serres a — 
Pate ag) by Dr. Watts, 


ur —— Be 
ina in nearly every one 


of of the older i 


A. T.—Your co! t, Mrs. 
Edmondson, in —— where she sould 
find a book called “ Our 5 ete Pa 
by 1: 8. Arthur, states that en | 
8. Arthur was a Congregatio: 
eer. 2 % — was. a Swedenborgian, 
dson could — * Ukely 
racy —— Bociety, of the oe 

ew 


— She S New Seon Ss etoty 
om Park Avenue and Thirty-fifth Stree 
New Ws York City. 


APPEALS -TO READERS 


¥F. L, P.Will some reader furnish « 


rest of poem, 
atso its author? All I know of it is: 
You have kissed me back to_the face of 
You have kissed me back from the gates 
. * * e⸗ 
And a world of men shall hear from me. 


— * ——— any reader 
fon ea mde ae 
cuthor fs, ‘of these Unes! 


“ They threw me a rose. I stepped on. 
it. ..,, What cated I’ for ® Tose, when 
, the Queen of all the roses, 


ANNE E. DICKENSON.—Can any of 


your readers quote for me and give me 


issue af 


in which ff 
ap- 


the author of a of 
— 
Lest: One golden hour from « day, * * * 
Then it mak 
the best of time, for it & fmitea. 








She Has a . 
‘Germen Husband 


The 
Pastor’s Wife 


_“Hiisabeth-and Her German 
— * 


wegii — that & linger — 

ic @ —* 

/ delight. It is a satfre nat 
stands alone. 


Net $1.85. 





If You Were 
Judged Today— 


The Grand Assize 


By Hugh Carton 


volume, Lawyer. ee 




















By EDNAH AIKEN 


PTE anther has taken for her Subject-the truly 
idea of the reclamation of the American 
Desert which in a large degree 
and subsequent extensive irrigation. . 
_ Thoroughly American in theme, ambitious, 
many-sided, and yet unified, 
There is an absorbing plot 
man is set against another, the wile of one of them 


is shown in her restless 
a fine young 


—— 
The River stands 


fiction as a novel that has the right to 


_< Pictures by Sidney Riesenberg. 


dépends on the 


in which one 





vanity and scheming, and 


girl comes to her own in the love of 


out from eurrent 
heard, 


At all Booksellers. _ Price $1.35 net 
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12mo, New. York: 
THE BOOK OF TRUTH. the Hon. Henry 
— Published 


8. Griggs. 12mo. New : 
by the-author. P.O. Box 187. 


THE YOUTH OF THE PEOPLE. Benja- 
min S. Winchester. = : 
Pilgrim Press. 
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J Hl 
iMisatliance, | 
* ) FANNY’S FIRST PLAY, 

Ca, ti at 
THE STORY OF OUR ARMY FOR fare 


. By Willis John Abbot. 
NS FIRESIDE LIBRARY. i2mo. New York: Dodd, Mead & Ca, 
New York: Sully & Kieinteich. 


—— 
TWINKLE TAI STORIES, B . New Editions 
Nesbit: MAST ISE, MAD 
4 SHORT HISTORY OF THE CANADIAN 
PEOPLE. By George Bryce. 8vo. New 
York: Charles. Scribner's Sens. ~ * 


RIVER s 
ly & Kieinteich. GRIMM S 
ALES, THE BLUE BIRD, and 
other TALES OF FRANCE: and JOHN 
DIETRICH AND Re 7 
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BL. By Caroline Stetson. Allen. 12mo. 
50 cemt™ Frederick A, Stokes & Co. 681 Fifth Ave. Tél. Plaza 7400 
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NEWS OF BOOKS 
Aicietncoming Publications of 
; Varied ‘Interest. — 


‘HE publication of — whose 

T “Mtention is to" Anctie- toward 

>. peace is being stim ae 
European ‘war, as well as that ot: 

dealing with the war and its a1 * 

| A. C. McClurg & Co. “will publish short- 

“ly “* Peace ‘Insurance,’ by. Richard 

Stockton,” J#i,-who takes. the stand. that’: 


| ‘the United States, “in order to thsure 


the continuance “of its peaceful intertia- 
tional’ relations, must provide a, larger 
a2 * efficient army and navy, 

. ‘Putnam’s ‘Sons ‘have feady. for 
— —— & symposium ot pa⸗ 
pers entitied: ‘‘The Message ‘of Japan 
to’ America.”~. The contents have been 
written by. statesmen and other leaders ; 
of thought in’ Japan, and the volume 
has been prepared under the editorial: 
Supervision of Prof. Naoichi Masaoka 
of Tokio. The book is issued in this 
country under the auspices of the Japa- 
nese Society, and contains an introduc- 
tion by its President, Lindsay Russell, 
Its contents include first-hand informa- 
,, tion as to present conditions in Japan, 
* thé ideals and policies’of Japanesé lead- 
efs,iand the attitude of public opinion 
towafd the United States:’ 

** Makers of Madness,” a peace’ play 
by Hérman Hagedorn, will be publishéd 
within ‘a week or two by the Macmillan ° 
Company, 

The Frederick A. Stokes Company an- 
nounces early publication of ‘‘ Treitsch- 
ke: Selections from Lectures on Poli- 
tics.’’ The translation has been made 
by A. A. Gowans, 

Dodd, Mead & Co. will soon have 
“ready the large, two-volume work 

by Gen. Friedrich von  Bernhardi, 

On War of Today,” in which the':fa- 

mous German exponent of militarism 

makes an exhaustive. rial ‘the art 
and practice of war under rm con- 
ditions and with modern engines: of de- 
struction. This is said to be the basic 

. work from which his other. books are.” 

developed. It has been —— by a 

Lieutenant in the German Army. 

Harper & Brothers are republishing 
Count Heimuth von -Moltke’s “‘ The 
Franco-German War. of..18{0-71."’ 

The Harvard ‘University. Press -will 
soon bring out an abrias ment and re- 
vision of President. Lowell's .“‘ The Gov- 
ernments and Parties of Continental 
Europe.” It will bear the, title «“-The~ 
Governments of France, Italy, and Ger- 
mary,” and will provide an authorita- 

tiye survey of Governmental machinery -- 
in ‘these three countries*up to the time’ 
of ‘the breaking out of the-war. °<- 

Doubleday, Page & Co. announce.a 
‘new and revised edition of “The Boy's 
Book of New. Inventions,” by Harry” B.: 
Maule, which, as it deals with the new. 
engines of war which have won univer- 

‘ gal attention since the outbreak of the” 

, European struggte, will interest,.adult 

* as well as youthful readers. Amon, ‘its: 

subjects treated in the: light. of - 

field development during the. last few. 
months are war aeroplanes &nd — 
lins,. aeroplane guns, ‘the ‘automobite in 

‘war, submarines,’ ‘marine: ata: “land 

* mines, ‘ the “tiiodern * fortress)” and” — 
_ Suns that are used against ity 


The Fleming H. “Revel Compaity* is 
publishing a. series of ‘books under the. 
general title; “ Immigrants ‘in the Mak- > 
ing,” ‘which >déal. with. the’ ‘qualities, - 
» tendencies, and potentialities “of the 'im- 
migrants froma the ‘seyeral ‘eountriés: of 
Europe: “The: first volumes: of “the: se- 
ries; “‘ Phe * Bohemians,”’- bY”, Eaitt 
Fowler Chase, and “The. italjans,” by | 
Sarah . - Gertrude — are: now 
ready’ 

eo eur” Pay — by. John Ri. 
Meader, is a volume showing why. So- 
cialist theories -could never sulfilt — 
promises, and how much- ott: 
wage earners would be dn t. their’ 
sway than they are at present:’ * wilt 
be published this week ‘by ‘thie Devin= 
Adair Company. —* 
—Some months aso when Withtim RO 
Lighton told in a magazine article Bow. 
after tiring of a business life, he he. had 


made a succeisful venture in* farming, 


} .. he received 5,000 letters of inquiry gon- 


“cerning the details of his experiment. 
By way of a general responss whe has 
written ‘“ Letters of an Old Farmer to 
his Son,” which the George H. Doran 
Company has ready for’ immediate 
qtudlication. The book deals* with the 
fiman side of rural life, the need of 
new methods in it, and the principles 
of the. new scientific agriculture. : 
; “Biology and Social Problems,” by 
George Howard Barker,” Professor ‘of 
i; ° Zeology in Harvard University, ‘con- 
““tains the Williant—~Brewster Clark 


¥ 


memorial ‘lectures for 1914. The view- 
point of the author “is that if we wish 
to better the condition of man we must 
take»into account the facts or his nat- 
ural history. The book will be, ready 
next week by the Houghton Mifflin 
Compan 


y. * 
Herbert Croly’s new work, ‘‘ Progres- 
sive Democracy,” a discussion of present 
“tendencies and desirable results in our 


sue Dy the Macmillan Company. 


“Roger. B._Whttman explains ‘‘ Motor 
Cycle Principles. qnd.the Light Car” in 
-& book that is ready’ for publication by 
D. Appleton. & .Co,: The motor cycle 
‘and its accessories, the clutch, 
‘brakes, ang speed gears, shock absorb- 
ere, and tires, aré among the subjects 
which are covered, and the smaller type 
of automobile and its principles are 
analyzed. Mr. Whitman is already 
- known.-as.an authority on motor car 
and;gas engine principles. 
outing © the Fall publications of the 
u 
‘tomo 
Jr., which’ aims to explain 
. Cleatly, the little things that t 
* a to know about his car: 


ly and 


The M ill a s for early 





Percy MacKaye. It is entitled. “‘ The 
sections, the first called 
the second‘! Peace.”’ 

The Houghton Mifflin Company Kin 
ready. Kate Douglas Wiggin’s dramatic 
2Wersion .of ‘'The Birds’ Christmas 
Carb,” 


“War” 


ing H. de Vere Stacpoole’s translation 
x The Poems of. Francois Villon.” 
The edition is limited. to 750 copies. 

For early publication B. W. Huebsch 
will have a volume, of ‘ Wisconsin 
Plays,’’ containing three one-act dramas, 
“ The. Neighbors,’’»by Zona Gale, “ In 
Hospital,’’ by Thomas H. Dickinson, 
and “ Glory of the Morning,’ by .Will- 
jam Ellery Leonard. They were a 
part of the original repertory of the 
Wisconsin Dramatic Society which has 
done much in the Middle West to foster 
interest in and acquaintance, with dra- 
matic writing and production. s 

The Johgis Hopkins University Press 
announces the publication of ‘‘ The Pis- 
eatory. Eclogues of: Jacopo Sannazaro,” 
edited with introduction and notes by 
W. P. Mustard. 

Sir J. M. Sarrie’s ‘‘The Admirable 
Crichton,” in which it will be remem- 
bered William Gilette made one of his 
greatest “successes, will soon be pub- 
liShed -by the George H.. Doran Com- 
{pany in! a spetial edition, with coler 
illustrations Sy Hugh Thompson* 

“Radisson;”"*’2 poetic drama,by Lily A 
Long, dealing with the two trappers who 
first penetrated the wilderness beyond 
Lake Superior, is ready for publication 
by Henry Holt & Co. 

“Another drama by John Masefield, 

* Philip the King,” will be brought out 
this week by the M illan’ Company. 
The’ volume will contain also other 
Verse, including “ August, 1914,” one of 
the notable poems | inspired by the war. 

The Houghton “Mifflin Company is 
publishing: this week “Prints: A Brief 
Review of Their Technique and His- 
tory,” by Emil H. Richter, a review of 
the ‘development of the, engraving art, 
illustrated . with. examples from the 
earliest days to the present time. The 
author is connected with the Boston 
Mugeum of Fine Arts. 

The Putnams announce ‘* Etching: A 
| Practical Treatise,” by Earl Hy Reed, a 
“book for. students; which endeavors to 
set-forth the mechanical means and the 
craftsmanship ary, for as 
an etéher: ; 

The Holts haye ready Romain Rol- 
Nand's * vs Musicians of Today.” 








— Pani sls & Co, of San Francisco are 
publishing a volume of short stories for 
‘ lovérs: Of cats called ‘The Great Small 
Cat, ‘and Others,” by May E. South- 
‘worth, 7 £2 

Tt Houghton Mifflin Company 
announces for immediate publication 

““ Shifting Sands.” by Mrs. Romilly Fed- 
den, whose “ The Spare Room” has had 

idera ble 

Another Kentucky mountains story by 

Lucy. Furman, whose. “‘ Mothering -on 
. Perilous”’ attracted attention, is an- 
nounced for this Week by the Macmillan 
Company. 
Blind,” 

jrarbell, 

Henry Holt & Co. have ready Selma 

+ Lagerilof’s “Legend of the Sacred Im- 
age,”’ another of the author's “‘ Christ 
“Legends.” 
this week the second volume of the long 
Danish romance in four volumes by 
Martin Andefson Nexo, portraying the 
life of a great labor leader. The title 
of the novel is ‘‘ Pelle, the Conqueror,” 
and this volume bears the sub-title —— 
prenticéship.” 





and has an introduction by Ida 





Government, is ready for immediate is · 


Company $$ a handbook on“ Au- 
e Operation,” by A. L. Brennan, . 


@ motor- 7 


publication * a. new book of poems by ~- 


Present Hour,”” and is divided into.two 
and 


“The John — Company is. publish- 


It is called “ Sight to the. 


They will also bring out” 





BOOKS WORTH READING 


~ PLEASING and. instructive story 
/is told’ by G. EB. Mitton in “ Round 
the * Wonderful World " of a ‘Journey 
from London to London, _ via the Medi- 
terranean, the Indian Ocean, the Pa- 


cific, British Columbia, Canada, the St. 


Lawrénce, the North Atlantic, and Liv- 
érpool. 


France, Italy. Egypt, India, China, and 
Japan. There are fumeroug” iflustra- 
tions, twelve’ of which reproduce in 
‘colors drawings by A. 8. — «G. 
Pp, Putnam's Soys.) 


Another London-to-London:! tour «is 
dealt ‘with by -Mauriée Baring in ‘an 
illustrated. book entitled ‘! Hound the 
World in ‘Any Number of Days,” the’ 
rouse in this case being by way Of Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, San Franc¢isco, and 
New York. Mr. Baring’s book is for 
the, most part non-descriptive, the ‘au- 


, thor’s view being that the ‘found-the- 


-world tour has come to be a hackneyed 
affair, already more. than sufficiently 
described. © In place ot description we. 
find, bits .of humor, literary ;bersifiage, 
and’ funny digs at famous English men 
‘of fetters. It is.only. when he ‘gets to 


this country ihwt Mr. Baring gives us 
-Ampressions of land ,and people. » He 


seems to have-takén.-a decided ‘king 
for America and Americans. (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.25.) 2 


Brief sketches of some of the women 
who figure in the Bible, Shakespeare, 
and mythology are presented by. ‘the 
Rev. Dr. Frank M. Bristol, Bistiop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, .in a 
volume entitled: ‘‘ Heroines of History.” 
Among the author’s heroines are Thetis, 
Iphigenia, And he, — Penel Ju- 
liet, Ophelia, Portia, Lady,.. Macbeth, 
Hermione, Imogen, .Desdemona,. Eve, 
Sarah, Rebecca, Rachel, Deborah, Abi- 
gail, Esther, Ruth, ‘and. Mary ‘the 
Mothér of Jesus; (Abingdon Press,.. $1.) 

A volume ’ entitled ‘! The: Panama 
Canal Tolls Controversy’ contains a 
“ statement , of the reasons for the 
adoption and maintenaitce of the tra- 
ditional American policy in the manage- 
ment of the Panama Canal,” prepared 
by Hugh Gordon Miller, formerly spe- 
cial assistant to the Attorney General 
of the United States, and Joseph C. 
Freehoff, statistician with the Public 
Service Commission of New York City. 
There are three introductions to the 
autiters’ statement contributed by Sec- 
retary Bryan, Oscar 8S. Straus, and 
Senator Hughes of New Jersey. (Chap- 
ple Publishing Company.) ? 





A number of subjects — are 
interested in are treated with notable 
Intelligence in a volume entitled “* Es- 





says Historical and Political,” which 
contains a. collection of papers written 
by. Charlemagne Tower, recently a dis- 
tinguished American diplomat.” There 


‘are two historical papers in the volume, 
-one! dealing : with Lor@ Cornweallis's 


‘American career, afd the other with | 
Gen, Howe's campaigns ‘in the Révolu-* 

tionary War. The political. papers: in- 
elude brief discussions of “Europe’s at⸗ 
titude toward the Monroe Doctrine, ~ 
America's obligations with respect to 
the Panama Canal, and America’é:rela- 


tions to arbitration for. the settlement’ ~'jf 


of international. 
: se Company. 


tes, (J.B. Lippin- ~ 


$1.00.) 


“A scientific — of — value to . 
dietists is contained in a volume entitled 
“Food Products,” the work of _Henry 
C, Sherman, Professor of Food Chemis- 
try in Columbia University. To each * 
important type of food a chapter is de- 
voted, giving as the author expresses it: 

tod 

for market, 

data as eit “ts indicate the relative eco- 

The proximate - compositi 
food Pa f bod v By? 
ona peor and 
ards of part CaP sae ee — 
jal characte 
digests- 
and place, in 


An acéount of the production of the 
its ‘Preparation 
importance of the i — 
e 
nd its general food 

* “Facts —— the 

i ion of the food 
the food 


ristics 0 
respect . to Seep aeition, 
—— value, 


wi 
bility, 
the die 
In an appendix theré will. be found a 
d lation of data” Pelating «to food 
legislation and — — — 
— 22 — 


A brief treatise-on intercessory prayer. 
written by Florence lL. Barclay, author 
of **The Rosary,” ds published in a 
littie book entitled “The Golden Cen- -- 
ser.” In, it ‘the apthor.gived some in-:.” 
teresting views -as .to the efficiency of 
petitions: for divine help and* guidance. 
(George H. Doran Company. 50 cents.) 


A‘ series of studies in® social and © 


spiritual values is “presented by “the “HP 


Rev. Edgar De Witt Jones in a book en- 
titled ‘“‘The Inner Circle’; -they are 
based, we are told, on the life and teath- 
ing of Jesus, breathe His spirit and rep- 
resent Christian life as conceived and U⸗ 
lustrated by Him. The author is a pop-_ 
vlar preacher in Cincinnati. (Fleming H; 
Revell Company. .$1:) 


Admirable advice for girls who earn 
their own living is given by Mary A. 
Laselle in “The Young Woman Worker.” 
She shows that efficiency and. adyance- 
ment result from well-directed effort, 
and that intelligent and conscientious 
attention to what at first thought may 
seem trivialities is part of the price a 
girl must pay for success, man- 
ners, good health, neat dress, an alert 
mind, and devotion to the employer's 
interest are among.the topics with which 
the author deals. (Pilgrim Press.) 











Deteriora‘ 

blic; The Return of the 
neident; Intellectual 
Spirit; The Political Prob 


eva 
Third 


the New 


of 1914, 


France Herself Again 


By Ernest Dimnst 
eminent historian, the Dinine* 
study of the egenerati ser Vockon eeoaistea on 
the general char the hour of victory The cha —— oft fre 
© with the united France of today: * J 
tion of France; Under the Second Empire; Under the 


— a brilliant 
's needs 


“indicate 
between the demoralized France. 


ht; Iminmediate“Consequences of 
‘of the New. Spirit; Evidences ‘of 
‘and the Future; Franee and the War 
8 vo. 426 pp. $2.50. 





In the Supreme Court © 
of . Civilization 


THE DUAL ALLIANCE vs. oe TRIPLE ENTEN 


.. B 
James M. Beck 
Late: * gga — 





In press for % te t 
pablished 


ing Nations, and of 


f the article by Se a fates 
— of the U. S. in a recent number of The New York Times; 
of the nature of the issues: bétween the contend- ' 
their respective responsibilities. 


, with material .additions, 
. Beck, late Assistant Attorney 





Bureau of Indian Affairs of the 


A 
State of Para. -An 
of amazing I 
observations on the 


The Lower Amazon 


By Algot Lange 
” Late oficially co — with the 
Spots 


——— 


Author of “The Amazon Jungle. 


———— 
chronicle of adventure, discovery, and record 


vations, su supplemented 
ped wealth of the vast tract tra 
& vo. 480-pp. 110 Illus. from rentarkable photographs. $2.50, 


regions of the * 
by most valuable © 
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